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394 : ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Tue above list of works may well be classed together, as they 
are all on the- same subject, and one which has been so often 
discussed in these pages, that we cannot, and we trust need 
not, enforce so frequently the same arguments. In reviewing 
Mr. Vaughan’s answer to Mr. Beresford, the question of Cal- 
vinism was fairly considered. For Mr. V. professed his creed 
openly and consistently. He boldly lays aside all subterfuge, 
and it appeared from some innate obliquity of the understand- 
ing, perhaps from some hereditary affection not yet entirely 
developed, that he would consider a parent, who, out of ten 
children, should pet and spoil three of the worst, and torment, 
in all manner of ways, the other seven, as kind, and just, and 
merciful. We lament these vagaries of the human mind, 
which, from a strange love for mystery, or from some other 
recondite motive, induce numbers to prefer such a character 
to him who, giving equal assistance to all his ten children, 
loves and cherishes those most, whom he finds most willing to 
obey him. But the question next debated was, what were the 
opinions of the reformers themselves? If these could be 
ascertained from any other documents yet existing, it would 
follow of course that our articles and homilies (of our liturgy 
there can scarcely be a doubt) must not be understood in a 
‘calvinistic sense. ‘To decide this query Mr. Todd first lent his 
assistance. His situation of Keeper of the Archbishop of 

Canterbury’s Records, gave him constant access to remains of 

the fathers of the reformation. With great judgment, there- 

fore, he published extracts from ancient and acknowledged 

declarations in chronological order, evincing the private opi- 
pions of the reformers by their public acts. For this our bro- 
ther critic, in the Christian Observer, accuses him of * attempt- 
ing to introduce semi-Popish doctrines into the church on 
the shoulders of the reformers.” Calvinistic apologists have 
a very convenient mode of remembering just what may sult 
their purpose, and no more: Lord Guildford and Lady Char- 
lotte Lindsay might take a lesson of non mi ricorder from them. 
. For had this writer redde the preface with any attention, he 
would have found that the charge of preaching fuith without 
works, in the calvinistic sense of the words, was in those days 
urged by the Papists against our reformers, and by them stfe- 
nuously denied. 

_ About a year after this publication, Dr. Laurence, Regis 
Professor of Hebrew in the university of Oxford, printed, 
from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Authentic Docu 
menis relative to the Predestinarian Controversy. ‘These att 
two treatises, one written by Bradford, in 1554, to support the 
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cause of predestination, the other by Trewe, in answer. Both 
writers were at that time prisoners for the Protestant faith 
under bloody Queen Mary, and, we believe, both were mur- 
dered by her and her clergy. But the opinion of these men, 
as individuals, is not the object in view. Bradford applied to 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley for their approbation of his 
sentiments in the most solemn manner. They, too,’ were at 
that time close prisoners at Oxford for their opposition to ido- 
latry, where they were soon after burnt alive! Now it does 
not appear that the two first condescended to sénd the ardent 
calvinist any answer, but Ridley did. This was so cold, as 
clearly shews his disapprobation of Bradford’s sentiments. 
Indeed, there is no doubt of Latimer’s being also anti-calvi- 
nistic, for he is always styled by Calvinistic writers old-Father 
Latimer, as if he had outlived his faculties. What Cranmer’s 
opinions were, Mr. Todd’s publication has completely ascer- 
tained. So that it now cannot be denied that these three 
fathers and martyrs of the English church, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley, were opposed to the horrible system of secret de- 
crees. Dr. Laurence has prefixed an introduction to these 
treatises, in which the dates of them are accurately ascertained, 
and Ridley’s answers given. For Bradford applied again for 
the approbation of these prelates, which was certainly withheld. 
There are also many very sensible remarks on the subject, 
in which we, generally speaking, coincide. We think, indeed, 
that from some circumstances stronger inferences may be 
drawn. But we shall now proceed to give extracts of the 
most material parts. Bradford’s Treatise was accompanied. by 
a letter, in which he presses for a reply thus :—As to the chief 
captains, therefore, of Christ’s church here, I complain of it 
(pelagianism) to you as truly as I must do of you unto God in 
the last day, if ye will not, as ye can, help something, ut veri- 
tas doctrine maneat apud posteros.” To this solemn adjuration 
ho reply was made. It however appears, 


“* That Cranmer and his associates had not in the formularies of the 
teformed church established the points in debate to the satisfaction of 
the Predestinarians seems from this letter incontrovertible ; for Brad- 
ford in the most solemn and earnest manner adjures them to du some- 
thing more, than they had already done in this respect ; so to express their 
seultiments upon the doctrine of Presdestination, that posterity might 
receive and preserve the truth, uf veritas doctrine maneat apud posteros, 
precisely as they had acted in the extinction of Papal errors. The articles 
of our church were settled in the year 1552, and this letter was written 
0 January 1555; so that too short a period. intervened for their 
contents (o be either forgotten or overlooked.” 
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396 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
Ridley’s first answer was as follows— 


« « Thave seen what he brought from you, and shortly surveyed 
the whole, but in such celerity, that others also might see the same 
before Austin’s return ; sothat I noted nothing but a confused sum of 
the matter, and as yet what the rest have done I can tell nothing at 
all; and it was, at the writing hereof, in their hands. 

«« « To your request, and Austin’s earnest demand of the same, 
Lhave answered him in a brief letter, and yet he hath replied again ; 
but he must go without any further answer of me for this time. 

«¢ « Thave told Austin, that I for my part as I can and may for my 
tardity and dullness will think of the matter. Weare so now ordered 
and strictly watched, that scantly our servants dare do any thing for 
us ; so much talk and so many tales (as is said) is told of us abroad, 
One of us cannot easily nor shorily be of knowledge of the other's 
mind, and you know J am the youngest many ways. Austin’s per. 
suasions may do more with me, in that J may do conveniently in this 
matter, armed with your earnest and zealous letters, than any rhetoric 
either of Tully or Demosthenes [ assure you thereof.’ ”’ 


Although disappointed by this rebuff, Bradford made _ ano- 
ther application, which is lost, in which it seems, from Ridley’s 
reply, that he expressed his dissatisfaction at the refusal or ne- 
glect he had met with ; for Ridley says, 


«¢ « And where you say, that 7f your request had Leen heard, things 
(you think) had been in better case than they be: know you, that 
concerning the matter you mean I have in Latin drawn out the places 
of the scriptures, and upon the same have noted, what I can for the 
time. Sir, in these matiers I am so fearful, that Idare not speak farther, 
yea almost none otherwise, than the text doth, (as it were) lead me by 
the hand. And where you exhort us to help, &c. O Lord, what is 
else in this world, that we now should list todo? I bless my Lord 
God I never (as methinketh,) had more or better leisure to be 


occupied in such things, as I can do to set forth (when they may | 


come to light) God’s glory.’ 

‘© Bradford bad complained and remonstrated ; insisting that 
much mischief had been produced by a non-compliance with his 
request. But what effect have his complaints and remonstrances upon 
the mind of Rid/ey ? - Mildly but unmoved Ridley replied, that he had 
made some brief remarks upon the texts of scripture relating to. the 
subject, which had been suggested to him ; but not one word is to be 
found of a concurrence in opinion with Bradford. Nay, to check 
the overweening confidence of his correspondent, and to exhibit his 
own good sense and moderation, he breaks out into the following 
grave and emphatical style of dignified rebuke: ‘ Sir, in these 
matters [ am so fearful, that I dare not speak farther, yea almost nove 
otherwise than the very tert doth (as it were) lead me ly the hand. 
Not that he wanted leisure to give the assistance, which was solicited, 
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but that he was disposed to employ that leisure in doing those things, 
which, according to his own judgment, would best tend ‘ fo set forth 
God's glory.’ ” ; 


From all this we have no doubt that our readers will draw, 
with Doctor Laurence, the conclusion that the three prelates 
did not coincide with Bradford in his calvinistic view of the 
christian faith, Atthe same time we must observe that both 
Miles, Coverdale, and Sir Richard Hill, in a tract entitled, 
“ A Gross imposition upon the Public detected,” have much 
misrepresented these transactions, and we shall conclude. our 
account of them by the following important extract, of which 
we shall make some use in the subsequent part of this article. 


‘‘ The doctrine, which seems to have been a principal point of 
controversy, between the Predestinarian and Ahti-Predestinarian 
party, and to have proved most offensive to the latter, was that 
which is usually called the indefectibility of grace. This would 
naturally become an object of inquiry and solicitude to those, who 
daily expected to suffer martyrdom. Let us return to the language of 
Careless already quoted from the account of his examination before 
Martin: ‘Iam most sure,’ he said, ‘ and certain of my salvation 
by Jesus, so that my soulis safe already, whatsoever pains my body 
may suffer. Contrast with this the modesty by manly expressions of 
Ridley, when contemplating the same event. ‘ How nigh the day 
of my dissolution and departure out of this world is at hand, I cannot 
tell. The Lord’s will be fulfilled, how soon soever it shallcome. I 
know, that the Lord’s words must be verified in me, that I shall 
appear before the incorrupt Judge, and be countable to him of all my 
forme? life. And although the hope of his mercy is my sheet anchor 
of eternal salvation, yet am I persuaded, that whosoever wittingly 
neglecteth and regardeth not to clear his conscience, he cannot have 
peace with God, nor. a lively faith in his mercy.’ Can we for a 
moment conceive, that men, who expressed themselves so differently 
upon thesame occasion, could have coincided in the same common 
sentiments? But indeed those of Ridley as well as of Cranmer, upan 
this much controverted topic, are sufficiently, I apprehend, developed 
in the following words of our funeral service ; ‘ Suffer us not at our 
last hour for any pains of death to fall from thee: words, which 
so plainly indicate the possibility of falling from grace even in the 
very hour of death, that the ingenuity neither of ancient nor of mo- 
dern Calvinists has ever been able to explain them away.” 


We now proceed to the controversy which has arisen con- 
cerning the Peterborough questions. 

Whoever are acquainted with the present state of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, well know that it has lately become a 
seminary for calvinistic divines. Some persons of property, 
afew years ago, formeda club, or perhaps, more strictly speak- 
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393 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


ing, a cabal, to buy ap the advowsons of populous parishes for 


the purpose of presenting, on every vacancy, persons of calvi- 
nistic principles only. The candidates for such preferment are 
undoubtedly tested by some means or other, which have not 


et transpired. The present reputed manager of the concern’ 


is a well-known character of that university, where he resides, 
and selects his victims from the needy, the wrong-headed, and 
the disappointed. Those who hope for preferment from him 
must prove that they are gifted men, by their exercising in 
some curacy first. Hence many more are thus biassed than 
are afterwards preferred. ‘That those who consider the Calvi- 
nistic system, what Calvin himself confesses it to be, horrthile 
fateor, ought to exert themselves, that the plague may be 
stayed, might, one should think, be allowed by every conscien- 
tious man. ‘To check, therefore, the effects of this pernicious, 
and, we believe, illegal system, Dr. Marsh, the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, whose long residence at Cambridge has made him 
intimately acquainted with all these manoeuvres, put forth 
eighty-seven questions, to whicli candidates for holy orders, and 
curates requiring a license, must give satisfactory answers. 
This decided firmness has roused the anger of the Calvinistic 
party, and they have suffered themselves to be transported by 
their wrath beyond all bounds. They seem to argue, perhaps 
they so feel convinced, as if to oppose them was near a kin to 
blasphemy. They forget that these doctrines have been ever 
strongly disputed. So that to prevent their progress must ap- 
oy to some as much a duty as to others to propagate them. 

et for this attempt they accuse his Lordship of claiming 
infallibility ! This taunt has of late been thrown, absurdly 
enough, on the true, consistent members of the church of 
England. Yet ourchurch and her prelates pretend to it no 
more than their opponents, if so much. Would the Cambridge 
Diotrephes present an Arminian to one of his livings, however 
excellent his character for morals and learning ? Undoubtedly 
he would not. Now in fact Dr. Marsh does no more. These 
questions are intended merely to ascertain the sentiments of the 
candidates, rendered necessary by the jesuitical equivocation 
so constantly displayed by the soi-disant saints. ‘That being 
ascertained, surely Dr. Marsh, especially as a Bishop of the 
church, is as much bound to reject, according to his own 
judgment, in one case, as Diotrephes in the other. Every 
man acts by his own judgment, which, on important points, 
he does, or at least ought to form, with great care; and he 
alone claims infallibility, who imagines that he cannot judge 
amiss. All societies, down to the most petty club of the 
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metropolis, expel such members as will not abide by their rules, 


whilst no one thinks of charging them with claiming infallibi- — 


lity. But the church of Rome not only expelled, but punished 
those who differed from her, alleging that their opposition 
could arise from no other cause than wilful obstinacy. Besides, 
they have not only avowed that their church cannot err, but 
preposterously enough endeavour to prove it before it is agreed 
with whom this infallibility resides. ‘To such claims surely of 
all Protestant sects the Calvinists themselves make the nearest 
approaches. Whoever thinks he has received assurance, who- 
ever is persuaded of his own individual election, and, like one 
of the prisoners mentioned by Dr. Laurence, is most sure 
and certain of his own salvation, cannot err in matters of faith, 
according to that creed. Such sentiments being deeply in- 
fixed, although not openly acknowledged, produce those out- 
rageous feelings for which they are notorious whenever ably 
opposed. In this very instance that party are heaping every 
possible abuse upon the Bishop for doing that which they 
themselves, in other shapes and forms, are in the habit of 
doing every day of their lives. 

We have thus shewn the futility of the objections raised 
against the Peterborough questions. ‘i‘hey are justified both 
by the conduct of the objectors themselves, and by that con- 
sistency, that fearless integrity, which every prelate ought to 
possess. Our articles and homilies are not understood in a. 
calvinistic sense by any of the bishops of the three churches 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, nor by a great majority of 
the inferior clergy. ‘Those who have most attended to the sub- 
ject regard these doctrines, to use the expressions of The Lay- 
man, as ‘* fraught with moral and political evil, and which, 
from their epidemic character, threaten consequences of evil 
import both to our civil and religious establishments,” Surely, 
therefore, the clergy should actively combine to prevent the 
ignorant people being perverted by the ministry of those hired 
sophists. We know them, and their leaders too, capable of any 
treachery to gain their ends, and of any slander to annoy their 
enemies. Of these charges we shall give proofs from the two 
pamphlets before us. Mr. Wilson, the author of one of these 
pamphlets, first endeavours to shew that the bishop has no 
right to refuse ordination to men holding opinions generally 
deemed incompatible with the articles of the church. On 
that subject enough has already been said, so much, that he 
who takes it for granted that they are calvinistic, is guilty of a 
gtoss paralogism, and his subsequent reasoning of course 
absurd. Conscious of the weakness resulting from’ sucha 
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400 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


substratum, he endeavours to fix on the bishop a charge noto- 
riously false in the following words. 


«¢ If we consider these eighty-seven questions as a system of 
examination, scarcely any thing can be more futile and nugatory, 
excepting against the consciences of honest and good men. I have 
already said that a dumb man might answer them in writing, as his 
Lordship requires, and to his satisfaction : so also might a man who is 
utterly deaf; soalso might another who stammers to any degree, and 
therefore unfit to read or speak in public. They afford no real test of 
a man's knowledge in theology ; for, a very ignorant person might get 
them filled up, or answered by another, who knew what answers 
would please at Peterborough, and then affix his name tothem. It 
will not be long, if his Lordship perseveres in imposing these questions, 
before it will be known what answers are satisfactory to him ; and 
these answers will be communicated to, and used by those whose 
chief objects are ordination and preferment. There are men whose 
consciences are not very tender, and who may feel no great reluctance 
in agreeing with their bishop, provided that by so doing they find him | 
gratified. And yet these very men, both in piely, knowledge, talents, 
and even moral character, may be urfit for the ministry.” 


This paragraph supposes that a satisfactory reply to the 
eighty-seven questions supersedes the necessity of farther 
examination, and of testimonials. Otherwise it is actually so 
much nonsense. But it is well understood that replies to these 
questions are only a previous step, in addition to as strict an 
inquiry into moral character and theological knowledge, as P 
takes place in any other diocese. Therefore we must regard d 
these groundless insinuations as proofs of the Rev. Joseph b 
Wilson’s controversial virulence. In his next paragraph great tt 
fears are pretended of increasing the numbers of dissenters. ] 
It is, however, a well-known fact, that wherever the church m 


has been unfortunately supplied by a calvinistic minister, the th 
congregation deeply imbibe the spirit of schism. After a little iL 


time, when the novelty is over, the hearers desert their teacher 
for some one that flies a pitch higher, or, disgusted with opinions 








directly opposed to the first principles of natural religion, be-  & - 
come sceptics in faith, and profligates in practice. In the . 
following pages we find ‘the author exerting his ingenuity in & fo 
putting upon the words of the question a sense which it-is m 
known they were not intended to convey. At other times a cl 
bold denial and violent language become a substitute for argu- th 





ment. We shall give two instances of this, and then turn 
from the Rev. Joseph Wilson, heartily sick of his logic and 
language. 







th 







“ In this chapter, we find the subject of final perseverance 
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covertly introduced ; and the sixteenth article of our church made 'to 
imply that to which it has no reference whatever. We are: asked 
questions eighth and ninth, ‘ Does not the sixteenth article declare, 
that we may depart from ‘grace and fall into sin? Does the same 
article say more than that we may arise again and amend: aur lives ? 
and does it not thus imply, that we may nod arise again and amend our 
lives ?? Now, the article implies no such thing ; it has no reference 
whatever tothe subject. Whether the doctrine of final perseverance 
be true or false, is not the question with me; but to maintain, as his 
Lordship does, that the article implies that we may Nor arise. again, 
is to affix a new sense to the article, and thereby to violate His 
Majesty’s Declaration. ‘ This article,’ Burnet says, ‘ as it relates to 
the sect of the Novatians of old, so it is probable, it was madea 
part of our doctrine upon the account of some of the enthusiasts who 
at that time, as well as some do in our days, might boast their per- 
fection, and join with that part of the character of a Pharisee, this 
other, of an unreasonable rigour of censure and punishment against 
offenders.’ There is not any thing whatever in the sixteenth article 
which implies that we may nol arise again and amend our lives; and 
nothing but the most obstinate perversion of the article, united: with 
the most obstinate perversion of mind, can ever lead a person to be- 
lieve that the article implies any thing of the kind. It might with 
equal propriety be maintained, that because the colour of a wall 
might be white, it therefore implies that it zs not white. By this 
mode of procedure, the articles may be made to mean any thiog and 
every thing, and may be turned aside to any purpose whatever.” 

** So far from our church maintaining, that all who are baptized 
are regenerated in a true spiritual sense, she abjures, abhors, and 
detests the doctrine ; and resolutely declares, that they who receive 
baptism unworthily ‘ purchase for themselves damnation.’ And I use 
this, what some may call strong language, advisedly and wittingly : 
I use it in the most cool and solemn manner ; for, if any one thing 
more than another leads men to everlasting perdition, it is the doctrine 
that baptism, INDEPENDENT OF FAITH AND REPENTANCE, either 
conveys, or is, regeneration, in any proper sense of the word, It is 
the essence of Popery and Antinomianism.” 


The pamphlet entitled Episcopal Innovation is written in 


much the same spirit, but is anonymous, and by its dirty paper. 
and shabby printing, appears intended as a cheap publication. 


for the benefit of methodistic tradesmen. The writer is much 
more copious than Mr. Wilson, but, like him, maintains the 
chief points of calvinism. He enters into all the minutia of 
that hateful system. But, as it would be impossible to follow 
him through its doubles and windings, we hope our. readers 
will be satisfied if we point out the two great peculiarities of 
that doctrine. His Lordship, to guard against the axiom. of the, 
indefectibility or irresistibility of grace, usually called soverei 

gtace, proposes fourteen questions on the subject of free-will, 
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402 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


by which it is clearly suggested that if man had not power to 
resist or to yield to the grace given, he could in no sense be 
deemed to work out his own salvation. This writer, after quot- 
ing the text, Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
ling, for it is God which worketh in you to will and to do of his 
good pleasure, adds, 


“ That St. Paul does not mean, when he says ‘ work out your 
own salvation,’ what the Bishop means when he says ‘ man has—a 
share in the work of his own salvation.’ Nor does his Lerdship appear 
to understand him to mean thesame. If he did he would not mince 
the matter into ‘ a share’ of the work ; for the Apostle does not : but 
boldly says * work out your own salvation.’ If ‘ a share’ had been 
all we have to do in this matter, the Apostle is very unreasonable to 
require more than ‘a share.’ But St, Paul had not been taught 
spiritual fractions. 

«© The work of God (here spoken of ) upon the soul of man, is 
infinitely different from his Lordship’s meaning, when he says, God 
‘ enables us both to will and to do.’ The Bishop explains Ais mean- 
ing to be simply this; that God gives us power, but leaves it with 
‘ ourselves to exercise that power.’ It is thus optional with us, and 
therefore quite uncertain whether we shall ‘ exert that ability’ or not. 
But is this S¢. Paul’s meaning? Assuredly no such thing, but the 
farthest from it possible. The wi// and the deed are both secured by 
the working of God himself, according to the Apostle’s information. 
© It is God which workKETH in you, TO WILL AND TO Do.” 


Here the cloven foot will appear to those acquainted with 
calvinistic language, whilst it is concealed by expressions pur- 
posely ambiguous, from the general reader, who will consider 
this as a very pious passage, perfectly concordant with reason and 
scripture. But mark the words. The will and the deed are both 
secured by the working of God himself, That is, if God imparts his 
grace, you must work. What occasion, then, is there for fear and 
trembling ? If a christian cannot obtain grace by prayer, or 
any exertion, if it be granted to a few only, according to no 
known rules, and if, when imparted, it is necessarily and _ine- 
vitably effectual, why should those who feel its influence work 
with fear and trembling ? They certainly are not acquainted 
with a believer’s privileges, to whom the Almighty imputes no 
guilt, however they may continue unto their Jast hour in habi- 
tual sin. Such is this doctrine, cleared of its ambiguity. 
That it is contrary to reason we need not say, and that it Is 
contrary to revelation, innumerable passages might be adduced. 
But, however these have been perverted and cavilled at, we 
think the following words from St. Paul are quite conclusive. 
If we sin wilfully after that we have received knowledge of the 




















xnowledge of the truth can mean only to receive through 


ce the christian faith ; andif a man after that cannot sin: 


wilfully, the apostie would never have made the supposition. 
But he goes on to describe the severe punishment of bim who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an ‘unholy 
thing, and hath done despite to the sprit’ of grace. Hebrews, 
ch. x. vers. 26 and 29. 

Surely no man can be said to tread under foot the Son of 
God, to whom he hath not been revealed sufficiently for all the 
purposes of salvation. Besides, this person, who thus falls 
finally, has been sanctified, and except he has resisted the holy 


spirit of grace, when God was working upon him, he cannot: 


have done despite to the spirit of grace. If such plain texts 
as these are to be explained away to serve the purpose of a sys- 
tem, we can only say that men are not to be concluded by any 
form of words. ‘The doctrine of the church of England is 
this, (and if it be not so, all prayer is a solemn mockery both 
of God and of man) that all her members are influenced by 
grace sufficient to turn them from sin and guilt to repen- 
tance and pardon; that none are under any constraint to 
obey this grace, but those who yield themselves to its influence, 
have that influence continued* to them, and perhaps increased, 
nor yet from those who at first resist is it immediately with- 
drawn. If the obedient fall from their first love, either by giv- 
ing way tosome sudden temptation, or adopting some wicked 
habit, this influence of God’s holy spirit is still for a certain 
time exerted upon them, which they may resist and fall finally. 
So that no sinner, as far as man can decide, is in this life ex~ 
cluded from repentance and forgiveness, nor any righteous man 
so firmly fixed in his—righteousness, but he.may turn there- 
from, and die in his sins. 

Indeed, the principal error which pervades the various subdi- 
visions of our schismatics is the belief in a peculiar grace, 
which never fails. As a quack medicine cures the incurable, 
so this sovereign remedy converts the sinner, however reluc- 
tant, into the most worthy and well-disposed creature that ever 
existed, It is this false notion of grace which produces the 
denial of regeneration in baptism. Thus in this pamphlet, 
entitled Episcopal Innovation, p. 89, the following answer is 
given to the Bishop’s seventh question upon regeneration. 

Q. 7. Is not our new and spiritaal birth, as well as our first 
and natural birth, an event which happens only once in our 
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* The Bishop is most unjustly represented to deny this continuarce: 
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ruth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin. To receive 
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lives 2A. Doubtless it is. And this proves the perpetuity of 
the new birth, and the security of our spiritual life, and that it 
is sustained by the being who first imparted it, as the natural 
life is sustained by him who gave it, &c.&c. After this fol- 
lows a long tirade against baptismal regeneration, which our 
readers have seen so often and so lately in almost the same 
words, that it will be unnecessary to repeat them again here, 
But the passage now quoted proves that this denial of bap- 
tismal regeneration is built on the opinion of the indefecti- 
bility of grace. If men would buat allow that the spiritual life, 
like the natural, is indeed maintained by the Being who im- 
parted it, and yet both are liable to be weakened or destroyed by 
the being who receives them, they would not avail them- 
selves of so many equivocations to avoid a doctrine clearly 
recognized by the scriptures, the fathers, the reformers, and 
the church of England. Let us take the worst possible case, 
A man, from some sinister motives, of mature years and sound 
understanding, being, from some cause or other, unbaptized, 
offers himself as a candidate for baptism, at which he falsely 
professes his belief of the articles of the christian faith, and 
promises an obedience to the commandments which he never 
intends to perform. By this open and voluntary profession he 
is yet bound, as if it were ex animo, and his conscience will 
often represent to him the villainy of such tergiversation. But 
what is this twitching of conscience except the application of 
the spirit to his soul, making the first. motions towards convic- 
tion and repentance. If the man yield to these, and who will 
say such to be an impossible supposition, he will regard his 
hypocrisy with horror, will seek forgiveness by the means ap- 
pointed, and through them obtaining it will, by perseverance 
In well-doing, obtain salvation hereafter. On the contrary, if 
he suppress those misgivings of conscience, his abuse of that 
sacrament will increase his guilt and his punishment, as hav- 
ing done despite to the spirit of ‘grace. 

There is so close an analogy between the commencement of 
a military life by enlistment, and the entering into the 
ehurch by baptism, that a comparison between different points 
of each will frequently throw light on this much-disputed sub- 
ject. Suppose a man enlists with the secret design of desert- 
ing, is he not bound to the same duties, and entitled to the 
same privileges, as if he had no such design? ‘The enlistment 
does not determine what sort of soldiers the men will prove. 
The good soldier retires on a pension, the bad is flogged and 
dismissed. Whoever enters into covenant is bound by that 
covenant, whatever may be the secret knowledge or secret de- 
sign of either party. When either party refuses to fulfil his 
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part, the other is justified in neglecting his. Taking it, then, 


for granted, that God’s grace precedes ‘all inclination on the 
part of man, and that it must necessarily move first, every bap- 
tized person must necessarily receive such influence, not nomi- 
pally, but sufficiently, in a fair and equitable, and impartial 
sense of the words. It then depends upon himself whether he 
concurs with, or resists this influence, either immediately or 
afterwards ; whether he deserts at once, or becomes a bad sol- 
dier at last. In this view of the subject, then, we regard ev 
person by baptism made a member of Christ, a child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, and therefore rege- 
nerated in and by that sacrament. Now, allowimg grace to be 
sometimes given tz vain, a tenet which the scriptures teach so 
frequently, and so earnestly guard against, and of which to 
warn mankind is the chief end of preaching, the above state- 
ment must be admitted. On the other hand, if the contraty 
be held, then those who are saved must’ receive, whilst they 
are quite as worthless as others, and against their own inclina- 
tion, a certain peculiar grace, which infallibly secures to them 
eternal salvation. Whence flow, as ‘natural and indisputable 
consequences, the dreadful axioms of calvinism. The inquiring 
christian, therefore, lies in this dilemma; for it is best to state 
the case fairly. To the calvinist may be objected the horrible 
decrees above alluded to. Of the anti-calvinist it may be de- 
manded to assign the cause why, if certain persons be treated 
in all respects alike by the Almighty, as his system presumes, 
some work out their own salvation, and others trample the 
blood of the covenant, by which they are redeemed, under 
their feet? Let him ingenuously reply, 1 do not know the 
cause—Secret things belong to the Lord our God—that which is 
revealed to us and our children. . And christians must decide 
between one difficulty, and various absurdities not less shocking 
or impossible than transubstantiation itself. 

We have thus concisely dwelt on the corner ‘stone of calvi- 
nism, instead of minutely entering into all the objectionable 
matter of the two pamphlets. Every candid reader will easily 
perceive that the writers, in several instances, impute to the 
learned bishop opinions which they are well aware - does not 
hold, besides making several deductions from the eighty-seven 
questions which are perfectly illogical. All this rubbish we 
omit with disgust and sorrow, and must now conclude with a 
few words on the questions themselves. 

That his Lordship has a right to ascertain the opinion of 
candidates for holy orders on controversial points, there can 
be no doubt. It is, in fact, his peculiar duty, and -that calvi- 
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nists should:be- excluded, we are persuaded from the necessity 
Of the case, as already detailed. But we do not consider the 
Peterborough questions so well adapted to that purpose as 
they might have been. In the first place, they are far too nu- 
merous, and hence some of the phrases are not so precise as 
_might be wished. In the next, so many subjects are touched 
_upon, that, to give them a due answer, the candidate must 
compose a volume. Some of these, too, are beyond the 
reading of candidates in general... Yet does his Lordship 
deserve every eulogium for thus braving the attacks of a party, 
whose malignity and violence have been ever most notorious, 
_We hope, too, that he will be seconded by his brethren, to the 
exclusion of these modern gnostics, and by the inferior clergy, 
who should carefully refuse titles to suspicious candidates, 
Men are easily known by their connexions. By these and 
similar means may we hope to stop the prevalence of opinions 
which Mr. Snow, in his letter to his quondam instructor, has, 
to the utter confusion of the party, clearly proved lead to the 
lowest depths of antinomianism. Or, to conclude in the 
words of the Layman, whose pamphlet is far too concise for 
_his subject, see 

“* Since the writer of the question considered has stated what he 
conceives the evils attendant on the species of examination proposed 
by the learned Prelate—allow me to state the benefits which I think 
will ensue, both in a religious and political sense. 

‘* As the whole of the questions proposed by Dr. Marsh, bear 
‘ directly on the Calvinistic tenets, it enables that prelate to probe to 
the very bottom, the belief of the candidate on those doctrines, 
‘which are now being actively dissemminated by the Calvinistic 
Methodists, and which have already contaminated some of the 
ministers of the established church; and to prevent so dangerous 4 
- person from instilling the poison into the minds of those who are 
- entrusted to his care; under the garb of a minister of her communion. 
‘* Among the most dangerous is the doctrine of Predestination, ¢ 
_ doctrine which deprives man of free agency—vonsequently renders him 
_ not responsible, for where free agency does not exist there responsilility 


cannot be—which teaches him that no exertions of kis own can procure § 


him the favour of his Maker. That unless he feels himself called ly 
Some secret, even momentary impulse, he is lost and must consider 
"himself a predestined child of endless misery. And adoctrine which 
destroys the efficacy of prayer, since it sets forth that before he became 
a living soul he was predestined to bliss or misery ; and reduces religion 
: to the performance of established ordinances, which have no effect i 
procuring for him etther happiness or misery in’a world to comt. 
’ What are the probable effects of such doctrines on the mass of man- 
kind? J answer to render them inactive in their duties—to excilé 


_melancholy and superstition—to lead them as being passive agen's, 
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to the commission of sin, with this excuse on their lips, that they. are 
predestined, not yet called by the Holy Spirit , and what is, if possible, 
more detrimental to the well being of society, a conviction, that if 
they have a firm faith in the efficacy of the atonement: of- our Lord 
and Saviour, that works (i. e. the fruits of the spirit) are not requisite. 

‘* It isto prevent the promulgation of such petrifying. doctrines, 
that lower the dignity of man, without eralting our estimation of the 
Creator, which threaten the established religion, and. the. bonds of 
social union with destruction, that has induced the excellent and 
learned Prelate to propose his sifting interrogatories to the candidates 
for holy orders, and I trust that his labours may be crowned with 


‘success, and that his energy may inspire the ministry with still greater 
‘exertions to eradicate the weed of Calvinistic Methodism, which 
“ flourishes too strongly among the middle and lower orders. of the 


community, and has even appeared among the highest.” 








The History of Spain, from the earliest ages of which-we have 
any authentic records, to the return of Ferdinand VIE.in 1814 ; 
accompanied with Chronological and Genealogical’ Tables 
of the Visigoths and Spanish Princes and Caliphs ; and a 
list of Contemporary Sovereigns at the end of each Reign ; 
also the Political Arrangements of Europe, as settled at the 
treaty of Paris ; with Notes. By Frances Thurtle, Author 
of Ashford Rectory ; a History of France ; Popular Voyages 
and Travels, &c. 12mo. Pp. 500. G. and W. B. Whittaker, 
and N. Hailes, London. 1820. 

(Concluded from page 328.) 


Stitt the Moors were in force in Spain, and from A. D. 
1314, to A. D. 1319, they kept the country in a perpetual 
turmoil. They assassinated Muly Mehemmed, king of Gre- 
nada, and elected Azar his brother, in his stead. In the dis- 
sensions which followed this event, one party had recourse to 
the assistance “of the Castilians, who ravaged the country, even 
to the gates of the city; but jn the ensuing year, the scene was 
changed, Ismael, who had seized the crown in opposition to 
Azar, called in the aid of the King of Morocco; and 
while the nobles through their unabating enmity to each other, 
wasted the strength of the kingdom in civil broils, the Moors 
recovered their power, by several important conquests. Among 


these was the fortress of Gibraltar, which they wrested from 
Alphonso II. 


‘* The youthful monarch, eager to recover this important. fortress, 
made great preparations for the purpose, which were on the point of 
being crowned with success, when he was called away to: suppress a 
rebellion in Castile, at the head of which was the king of Arragon. 

‘“¢ The energetic decision of Alphonso, the rapidity with.which he 
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carried this plans into execution, and his magnanimily towards Don 
eo some and» Don Juan de Lara, completely subdued the spirit of 
action. : 

‘¢ The Moors had taken advantage of the disturbances of Castile , 
and the king of Morocco sent his son, Abolimeque, to ravage the 
provinces of that kingdom. Abolimeque was slain ; and-his father, 
animated by revenge for the loss of his son, assembled so vast an army, 
and made such extraordinary preparations, that Alphonso became so 
far anxious as to the result, that he applied to the kings of Portugal 
and Arragon for assistance. The former readily consented to join him, 
and accordingly advanced into Castile with a considerable army ; the 
latter sent ‘a fleet to guard the entrance of the Straits, which was, 
however, unfortunately defeated, and compelled to make a hasty 
retreat to Tarifa. The Moorish army now disembarked unmolested, 
and several skirmishes with the Christians, in which the latter were 
defeated, gave the Africans the most sanguine hopes of re-establishing 
the Moorish authority in all its. former splendour. They resolved to 
begin their operations by an attack on Tarifa, which they accordingly 
besieged. The defence of this city, by the garrison and the inhabi- 
tants, is justly celebrated. Alphonso, duly appreciating their fidelity, 
sent repeated messages to them, promising to come to their assistance 
as soon as pussible, encouraging them still to continue firm. 

«* All things being ready, he accordingly set off, accompanied by 
the king of Portugal and the principal of his nobility. Abu-Hassan 
and the king of Grenada prepared eagerly to oppose this formidable 
army, which, though certainly inferior to its enemies in point of 
number, excelled them, if not in valour, at least in military dis- 
cipline. 

«© The Moors indeed betrayed the strongest presumption upon this 
occasion ; their immense army, which consisted of seventy-four 
thousand cavalry, and four hundred thousand infantry, flushed by 
their late good fortune over the Christian fleet, appeared intoxicated 
with joy at the sight of their supposed victims: they seized the 
heights in the neighbourhood of Tarifa, scorning even the necessary 
precaution of throwing up any intrenchment. : 

‘«¢ It is curious to see how superior force may be circumvented by 
superior skill. Both armies engaged with equal ardour, and the 
result was for some time doubtful. At length, however, the Moors 
began to give way. The Spaniards pressed forward with loud shouts, 
while their gallant eommanders, foremost in the fight, rushed into the 
thickest of the carnage, and bore away the prize of personal valour, 
as well as that of ability and military skill. The Moors fled in every 
direction ; two sons of their king were slain, and Fatima, his favourite, 
and three other wives, were taken prisoners. The spoils of theif 
camp were so immense, particularly in gold and silver, as to causé 
the:depreciation of money. 

“‘ The king of Portugal would only accept some horse furnitare 
and scymetars, as trophies of victory, and returned to his own county; 
content :with honour and renown.. ‘ 
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“ This celebrated battle of Salsado, so called from the river on the 
banks of which it was fought, took place in the year 1340. Histo- 
rians differ as to the precise time ; Martana says in October, while 
more modern historians place it in November. 

“ Although Alphonso had succeeded in this daring enterprise, he 
was by no means in prosperous circumstances as to his internal affairs. 
His treasury was exhausted, and his people were oppressed by taxes. 
His share of the booty, though large, was by no means adequate to his 
enormous expences, yet his warlike genius resolved on further cam- 
paigns. Algerizas was a place of the utmost importance to the 
Moors, and to wrest this from their hands was a deed worthy the con- 
queror of Salsado. 

‘‘ The Christian princes of Spain forgot, upon this occasion, all 
their personal animosities, and the united fleets of Portugal, Arragon, 
and Castile, blocked up all access to the city from Africa, while Al- 
phonso invested it by land. The Pope and the king of France sent 
considerable supplies of money to the king of Castile; but so long 
was the siege deferred, and so much did the Christian army suffer 
from cannon, the first we read of as being made use of in Spain, that 
some idea of relinquishing the project altogether, began to be in 
agitation, when the sudden and unexpected arrival of a noble com- 
pany of strangers from France and England, with their retainers, 
inspired fresh vigour into the besiegers. The Moors, who had suf- 
fered dreadfully from famine, and all prospect of relief being now 
hopeless, consented to surrender on the following terms: They 
agreed to pay an annual tribute, to quit the city, provided they might 
take their goods with them, and that a truce of ten years should be 
agreed toby Alphonso. Accordingly on the 26th of March, (1344,) 
the king of Castile entered the city as a conqueror. 

* His next and last military attempt was an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion against Gibraltar. A revolution in Africa, in which Abu-Hassan 
was dethroned by his son Abou-Haman, gave him a specious pretext 
for attacking the Moors, although four years only of the truce was 
gone by. He accordingly summoned the Cortes to meet him at 
Alcala de Menares, where he, with some difficulty, persuaded them 
to grant him supplies. He then hastened his preparations, and 
advanced with a well-disciplined army to the neighbourhood of Gib- 
raltar. At the sight of the Moorish crescent floating over this ever 
memorable fortress, his indignation was inexpressible. ‘The Moors, 
however, were equally aware of its importance, aud as strenuously 
resolved to defend it. 

‘‘ The Spanish monarch carried on the siege with the greatest 
vigour ; but his troops became less sanguine as to the result of their 
labours, and consequently less active, from the numbers that were 
daily carried off by the plague, which raged in the Christian camp. 
Many of the nobility advised the king to break up his ‘camp and 
make an honourable retreat ; but he was deaf to their remonstrances. 
His obstinacy upon this occasion was fatal: he was attacked by the 
infectious distemper, and expired before the walls of Gibraltar on the 
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18th of December, 1350. The siege of this place was immedia ely 
raised, and the body of the king was removed to Seville, where it was 
deposited in the royal chapel.” 





Various indeed, were the reciprocal successes and defeats of 
the Moors and Christians in Spain, till the reign of Henry IV,, 
who, upon being proclaimed king, prepared eagerly to attack 
the Moors. 


‘¢ For two successive years he wasted the country round Grenada, 
burning the corn, and destroying the vineyards. He avoided coming 
to any regular engagement, which was so displeasing to his soldiers, 
that they mutinied, and it required all his address to pacify them, In 
the wars between the Moors and Christians, plunder was the chief 
object with the privates of both nations. Henry’s plan was not, 
therefore, likely to suit the genius of men, accustomed to return 
home laden with the spoils of their enemies. 

‘© The result proved Henry’s system tobe judicious. The Moors 
were at length compelled to solicit an armistice, but not till Gibraltar 
had submitted to the Christians. The ease with which this conquest 
was effected has induced many historians to attribute its surrender to 
treachery. By this truce the Moors consented to pay an annual 
tribute of twelve thousand crowns of gold, and to liberate six hun- 
dred Christian slaves.” 


But it was in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, that the 
Moorish kingdom of Grenada was completely annihilated. 


«© The sovereigns of Spain, for such they may be in future desig- 
nated, were no sooner firmly seated on the throne, than they eagerly 
directed their united attention to Grenada, the small remains of the 
once powerful and extensive Spanish caliphat. The war of Grenada 
Jasted ten years ; during which period the Christians, as well as their 
ehemies, endured incredible hardships. The Moors were, in the 
present instance, the first aggressors. Although their kingdom was a 
prey to internal faction and division, they were mostly unanimous in 
their hatred to the Christians. Having learnt that Zahara was but 
slightly garrisoned, they advanced on a dark and stormy night with the 
greatest secrecy, and surprised the town. A most dreadful carnage 
ensued ; and those who were so fortunate as to escape the sword, 
were carried away captive. Several other expeditions of the same 
kind were planned and carried into effect, which caused reprisals of 
a similar nature from the Spaniards. Alhama was taken by the latter, 
after a desperate resistance. 

‘* The attention of Ferdinand was, for a short time, diverted from 
pursuing this victory, by disturbances in Arragon, which refused to 
accept Don Raymond Folch for its viceroy, and the king appointed 
his illegitimate son, Alonzo, as his deputy. This important affait 

‘ being decided, Ferdinand once more bent his steps towards Grenada, 
more firmly resolved than ever, totally to put an end to that kingdom 
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He was particularly stimulated to this act by a dreadful slaughter of 
some of his bravest troops at Malaga. | 

‘* Having made most extraordinary preparations, and received the 
Pope’s permission to levy 100,000 ducats on the clergy, Ferdinand 
senta herald to Grenada, demanding the payment of its annual Spa- 
nish tribute. The answer of Abul-Hassan was heroic and impressive. 
‘ The kings,’ said he, ‘ who agreed to pay that tribute, have been 
long since dead ; and in the mint of Grenada neither gold nor silver is 
coined; but instead thereof we now make spears, and darts, and 
scymeters.’ 

‘ Abul-Hassan had distinguished himself greatly in the wars 
against the christians ; he heard the increasing tumult of the storm 
which threatened the destruction of his kingdom, and prepared to 
meetit nobly. In his first attempt, which was to retake Alhama, he 
was unsuccessful, and Ferdinand ravaged the country even to the 
gates of Grenada. The Moors, who from their walls beheld the 
devastation spreading on every side, mutinied, dethroned their mo- 
narch, and placed the crownon the head of his son, Aboul-Abdal- 
lah. 

‘¢ Abul-Hassan fled from the city, anda civil war ensued between 
the father and son, which in no degree abated their animosities against 
the christians. Indeed both parties sought to gain the affections of 
their subjects by outdoing each other in deeds of arms against the 
Spaniards. Aboul-Abdallah made a gallant attack on the town of 
Lucena ; but the earl of Cabra approaching to its relief, the Moors 
fled wiih precipitation, and their king, who attempted to conceal him- 
self in an olive garden, was discovered by two soldiers and made 
prisoner, He was courteously entertained at Cordova by king Fer- 
dinand, who some time afterwards gave him his liberty, on condition 
that he should pay an annual tribute. 

‘© Aboul-Abdallah at liberty was infinitely of more importance to 
the christians than when a prisoner. His release was the cause of 
fresh dissensions, and the streets of Grenada presented the melancholy 
spectacle of heaps of slain, who fell victims to the feuds that divided 
the Moorish royal family. To enter into the detail of this destructive 
civil war would be greatly exceeding the limits of the present work— 
suffice it to observe, that after a variety of revolutions, Zagal, brother 
of Abul-Hassan, was acknowledged king by the greater part of Gre- 
bada, 

“ Ferdinand, in the mean while, met with almost uninterrupted 
success. At Moelin, indeed, the Spaniards were defeated with great 
loss by the Moors ; but this misfortune, though at the time much re- 
gretted, was soon forgotten in a train of brilliant successes, which 
conducted Ferdinand to the walls of Grenada. 

‘* Loja, or Loxa, after a vigorous resistance, submitted to his victo- 
tious arms ; Lhora, Zagra, Balrea, Velez, and Malaga, were com- 
pelled to yield to the superior warlike genius of the Spaniards. Ma- 
laga underwent all the horrors of an unlicensed pillage. Baza 
resisted the efforts of the marquis of Cadiz seven months, during 
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which time the miseries endured both by the besieged and the be. 
siegers, almost exceed belief. At length, on the 27th of December, 
1489, it obtained an honourable capitulation. 

«« Zagal, despairing now of re-establishing the Moorish power, 
submitted to Ferdinand, who received him with kindness, and as- 
signed him an ample maintenance. The situation of Grenada, the 
capital of the Moorish kingdom, rendered its capture a most difficult 
and dangerous undertaking ; but nothing could damp the ardour of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; the latter, indeed, came with her family to 
the camp, as the siege was expected to be long and tedious. Ferdi- 
nand, previous to his near approach to the city, sent a herald to 
Aboul-Abdallah, demanding that he would, agreeably to a former 
treaty between them, surrender Grenada immediately. ‘The Moorish 
monarch, considering himself no longer a free agent, intimated to the 
christian king that his life would be the forfeit of such a proceeding 
on his part. 

‘* Ferdinand, in order to convince the inhabitants how fully he was 
resolved on carrying the city, not only ravaged the country in every 
direction, destroying all the corn, and laying waste the olive gardens 
and vineyards, but even built a temporary town for his troops, which 
he called Santa Fé. The wretched inhabitants of the city evinced 
the same Zeal in defending, as did the christians in attacking ; every 
art of war was exhausted on both sides—each individual animated by 
religious zeal, Moors as well as christians, performed incredible acts 
of valour. 

«© At the siege of Grenada the celebrated Gonsalvo Fernandez, of 
Cordova, commonly called the Great Captain, first gave proof of that 
dauntless valour, and consummate military skill, for which he was 
afterwards so famous. 

<< Famine and disease at length began to cool the ardour of the un- 
fortunate Moslems. ‘These fatal attendants of a besieged city, added 
to internal dissensions, produced the most lamentable consequences. 
Despair at length seized the inhabitants, and they took up arms 
against each other. The christians, in the mean while, had a tran- 
sientalarm. Thequeen having left a light in the king's tent, it took 
fire ; the utmost terror instantly prevailed lest the conflagration should 
extend tothe town of Santa Fé, which was built of wood.  Fortu- 
nately, however, the flames were extinguished without doing much 
harm, but the troops were instantly ordered to arms to prevent any 
surprize from the Moors, who might be inclined to profit by the 
confusion that naturally arose from this accident. 

‘‘ The next day, the 11th of June, the siege was continued 4s 
usual, and on the 2d of January Ferdinand and Isabella made theit 
triumphant entry into the superb city of Grenada. The inhabitants 
obtained .an honourable capitulation—they retained their arms, 
houses, and lands: they were also allowed the free exercise of theif 
religion, and the government by their own laws, the officers of Jus 
tice being appointed by Ferdinand. 

*€ As the king and queen of Spain approached the Alhambra, they 
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were met by Aboul-Abdallah, who delivered up the keys of the city 
with the following short, but melancholy speech. ‘ We are your 
slaves, mighty king—we deliver up this city and kingdom to you, 
not doubting but you will treat us with clemency and moderation.’ 

‘¢ The moorish monarch received much attention and respect from 
Ferdinand and his court, and the valley of Purchena, in Murcia, was 
given to him as a residence. On his way to his future place of abode, 
he is said, upon taking a last view of the magnificent Alhambra, its 
golden domes, and spires glittering with the reflection of a noon-day 
sun, to have burst into a passionate flood of tears, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, 
God, omnipotent !’ the agony of his feelings prevented more.” 


Terrible as was the lesson the Moors had been taught in 
1492, six years sufficed to witness their sense of wrong. Fer- 
dinand had been greatly harassed, first by Charles VIII. and 
then by Louis XII. of France ; and the remnant of the sons 
of the Crescent, made a daring and unsuccessful attempt for 
their liberty. 


‘© Oppressed on every side by superstition and bigotry, deprived of 
all their privileges, and haunted by the recollection of their former 
power and glory in the peninsula, they flew to arms, were surprized 
in the mountains of Alpuxarros by Ferdinand, who gave them per- 
mission to retire into Africa on the payment of six pistoles for each 
family, Six thousand families readily consented to these terms. 
Spanish vessels were accordingly prepared for their reception; but 
their sorrows were not yet at an end. They were exposed to the 
most cruel and bitter insults ; and humanity shudders at the unfeeling 
depravity of those wretches, who, upon contemplating the agonies of 
their fellow-creatures at being driven from their homes, and forced to 
quit those fertile plains, which the possession of their ancestors, for 
seven hundred years, had endeared to them, and rendered native, 
could sharpen the bitter pang of exile, by injuries of the most poig- 
nant natute. They were Moors, but they were men; and men to 
whom the Spaniards were, in some degree, greatly indebted ; their 
expulsion was to be desired, and was also, perbaps, strictly speaking, 
just: but Mercy should temper even justice.” 


While Charles V. and Francis I. were wasting each other’s 
strength, Solyman the Magnificent, took Rhodes from the 
Knights of Malta, and afterwards proceeded to Hungary. The 
military genius of Charles was here called into action, but 
Solyman marching back to Constantinople, Charles prepared 
to visit Spain. 

‘* He had not been long in that country when a new but hereditary 
enemy appeared in the person of Heyreddin Barbarossa, who had de- 


posed ihe king of Algiers, and seized his crown. The Mediterranean 
swarmed with his piratical vessels, and captured all the merchant 
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ships that were go unfortunate as to fall in their way. Solyman had 
given him the command of his fleet, and with the assistance of a body 
of Turkish troops, he likewise seized upon Tunis. Against this man 
Charles determined to lead a powerful army, and accordingly it em- 
barked at Cagliari, and set sail for Africa. The attack on the fort 
Galetta was most severe, but the dauntless: bravery of the Moors 
availed them but little against the well disciplined troops of Charles, 
The fort was carried, and, notwithstanding the efforts of Barbarossa, 
who advanced at the head of fifty thousand Moors and Arabs, he 
was driven back to the city, from whence he fled to Bona. Ten 
thousand Christian slaves, who were shut up in the citadel, broke 
their chains, and returned to their native countries, cloathed by the 
emperor's orders, carrying with them, wherever they went, proofs of 
his generosity and spirit. But the pleasure Charles received by this 
success against the Moors was considerably abridged by the massacre 
of the inhabitants, who fell victims to the ungovernable licence and 
avidity of the Imperial troops.” 


In the reign of Philip II. his first arrival in his dominions 
was celebrated by an auto-da-fe, at which 118 unhappy victims 
were cruelly sacrificed. 


‘¢ This was but the prelude to a bitter persecution against the 
Moors and Jews, which, at a future period of his reign, drove these 
unhappy people to despair, and deprived Spain of 150,000 of its 
most industrious inhabitants. 

‘¢ Philip being now perfectly disengaged from all European wars, 
resolved on attacking the African Moors, who, under the command 
of a corsair, called Dragut, not only seized all the vessels which fell 
in their way, but had absolutely conquered a great part of Corsica. 
The command of this expedition was given to the duke of Medina 
Ceeli, a man totally unfit for so important a situation. He set sail 
from Syracuse for Tripoli, but instead of immediately besieging the 
town he lost his time in fortifying the island of Gerba; so that 
Dragut, who was engaged in a war in the interior, had time to return 
to his own dominions with the bravest of bis troops. The duke 
now saw his error, but it was too late, and finding himself perfectly 
unequal to the dangerous encounter, fled with precipitation to his 
ships. The island of Gerba resisted the united attack of the Turks 
and Moors for some days, but don Alvaro de Sandez the chief in 
command, finding it quite impossible to retain possession of the 
castle, sallied forth at night with the garrison, which was now 
reduced to a thousand men, and attacked the camp of the infidels ; 
he even penetrated to the tent of the general, but there he was 
opposed by the Janissaries. A most dreadful slaughter now ensued ; 
Alvaro and two officers being the only persons who escaped ;_ they 
fled to the sea-shore, and found safety on the wreck of a vessel, but 
the morning discovered them to their foes. Hali, the Turkish 
admiral, struck by their undaunted courage, offered them honourable 
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treatment, and safe conduct to Constantinople; and these terms 
they wisely accepted. 

‘* Philip was, however, more successful in his exploits against 
the host of corsairs that infested the Mediterranean. Several of 
their strong places fell into his hands, and the Moors, who had 
caused such terror and dismay on the coasts of Italy and Spain, in 
their turn dreaded the sight of a Christian ve:sel. The sultan 
Solyman, amazed at the success of the Christians, and holding him- 
self bound to support all who professed the Mahomedan faith, 
resolved on attacking them in some decided way which would replace 
the power of the corsairs on its original footing. He was at first 
divided between Sicily and Malta; but he at length decided on the 
latter, and an immense fleet, under the command of Hali, his 
bravest and most experienced admiral, set sail for that island. The 
defence of the knights, under the direction of Jean de la Valette, 
their grand master, has been justly celebrated: during four months 
they defended themselves with dauntless bravery and skill, unsup- 
ported by Philip, whose forces destined for their assistance, lay 
inactive in Sicily, by his command, until the Turkish army was 
reduced from fourteen thousand to six thousand men. He then 
ordered them to set sail, and the entire defeat of the invaders was the 
consequence of this Jate but still timely assistance.”’ 


While the ferocious Duke of Alva was persecuting the Pro-. 
testants in.the Netherlands, by order of Philip, one of equal 
disidvantage to the commercial interests of Spain, was prose- 
cuted against the Moors, who still remained in that country. 


“ One of the principal articles made by Ferdinand, with the king 
of Grenada, in the year 1492, was the free exercise of their religion, 
The Inquisition, however, exercised its merciless authority without. 
sparing sex or age, and the unfortunate Moors, roused by repeated 
acts of oppression, assembled in arms, and ventured to assert their 
rights. heir attempts for this purpose were unsuccessful, and, in 
order to avert that total destruction «hich was likely to result from 
further defeats, they sent deputies to treat with the marquis de Mon- 
degar, who received them courteously, and offered to use his interest 
forthem with Philip. It is painful and disgusting to record the 
cool and barbarous conduct of that monarch, professing himself the 
disciple and foliower of bim, who ‘ went about doing good,’ and 
who himself said that his votaries would be distinguished from the 
rest of mankind, by the Jove they bore their brethren. Deaf to 
every argument of pity, and insensible to every feeling of remorse, 
he passed a decree, ordering all prisoners above eleven years of age, 
to be sold as slaves. Roused to madness by this cruelty, the Moors 
refused, in their turn, to listen to any proposals, and the fertile 
province of Grenada became one unintertupted theatre for rapine, 
At length, however Don John of Austria subdued the rebels, and 
all who were taken in arms were either put to death or deprived of 
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their liberty. The peaceable part of the inhabitants were torn from 
their native soil, and dispersed in distant and various parts of Spain, 
while the few who were permitted to remain in Grenada, borne 
down by the iron hand of oppression, soon sunk into that state of 
listless inactivity which ever accompanies slavery. This event took 
place, A. D. 1570. 

‘© The Moors of Valentia did not suffer like those of Grenada; 
but their day of misfortune was not far distant. The following 
year, Pius V. alarmed and indignant at the progress of the Turks, 
who had lately captured Cyprus from the Venetians, invited the 
princes of Europe to unite their arms against the grand enemy of 
Christendom. Philip, however, was the only potentate who paid 
any attention to the solicitations of the Roman Pontiff. He fitted 
out a large fleet, which, in conjunction with that of the Pope, and 
the Venetians, assembled at Messina, under the command of Don 
John, of Austria: it consisted of two hundred and fifty ships of 
war, having on board fifty thousand seamen and soldiers. Selim was 
not behind band in preparation for the approaching and important 
contest. The corsairs of Africa crowded to Constantinople, and the 
Turkish admiral, Hali, collected an equal force in the gulph of 
Lepanto. On the 5th of October, 1571, the hostile parties met, 
and a tremendous engagement ensued. ‘The vessels of the two admi- 
rals were closely grappled, galley to ship ; and man encountered man, 
every individual fighting with as much determined and fearless bravery, 
as if the decision of the engagement depended upon his single exer- 
tions. ‘Fhe dreadful carnage that surrounded them passed unnoticed, 
nor was it till the gallant. Hali fell, and the triumphavt cross was 
displayed on the mast of his shattered vessel, that either party stayed 
their hand to glance around an enquiring eye, as to the decision of 
the contest The shouts of the Christians upon the death of the 
Turkish admiral caused a short and awful suspension of hostilities, 
but it was womentary. The Christians, encouraged by the hopes 
of victory, rushed with redoubled ardour to the combat; while the 
Turks, dismayed at the loss of their commander, and assailed by the 
Christian slaves who broke their chains, were thrown into the most 
distressing coniusion. The scene of terror and carnage that followed 
is not to be described. ‘Twenty-sive thousand Turks are reported to 
have perished in this engagement ; the carnage on the side of the 
Christians, it is said, was not so extensive, but from the ardour of the 
contest it could not have been much inferior. Fifteen thousand slaves 
were restored to freedom and their several countries, and the naval 
power of the Ottoman Porte received acheck which it has never 
since thoroughly recovered.” 


But neither the punishment of the Moors, nor the ruin of 
the interests of Spain, was yet completed ; for Philip Ill. 
as if to put the finishing stroke to her prosperity, passed a de- 
cree banishing all the Moors from Spain. 


‘* This ruinous measure was adopted at the instigation of the 
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most powerful and wealthy of the ecclesiastics in Valentia and Gre- 
nada, whose benefices had been taxed at various periods, for the 
purpose of remunerating priests and curates, appointed to convert 
the Moors to Christianity. A memorial, written in the most artful 
and insinuating language, by don John Ribera, archbishop of Valen- 
tia, induced Philip to take the subject into serious consideration. 
Ribera accused the Moresc:es of making an oulward profession of 
Christianity only ; of secretly performing all the rites of the Maho- 
medan religion ; of corresponding with the enemies of Spain; and 
of various other crimes which rendered their expulsion no longer a 
matter of choice, but of absolute necessity. ‘The Moors of Valentia, 
in particular, were declared ‘ apostates from the Christian faith ; and 
were, besides, so obstinate and inflexible in their infidelity, that 
whatever means should be employed, no hopes could justly be enter. 
tained of their conversion. 

‘¢ When the nobles of Valentia were informed of these proceed- 
ings, they presented a remonstrance to the king, pointing out the 
impossibility of the measure in such strong terms, that Philip pro- 
mised that six families out of every hundred should be allowed to 
remain in Spain, as well as all the infants under four years of age, 
provided their parents and guardians had no objection to this arrange- 
ment. The dismay and despair which seized this unhappy people are 
beyond all description, when informed of the king’s intentions 
respecting them; but every precaution had been taken to preveuat 
their making any resistance ; troops were placed in various parts of 
the country through which they were marched by thousands to the 
southern provinces. The Moors unanimously rejected the offer that 
was made them, of allowing six families in every hundred to remain 
inthe peninsula, and violently and firmly refused to®leave any part 
of their families. Many of their children, under four years of age, 
were, however, stolen, and many were torn from them by force! 
Some few of the most courageous had taken arms, and fled to the 
mountains for protection, with their wives and children, but they 
were very soon driven frnm their haunts, and 3000 perished by the 
sword. The remainder, to the amount of two-and-twenty thousand, 
were transported to Africa, except the children under seven years 
of age, who, bya refinement of cruelty, were sold as slaves by the 
soldiers, 

“ What an affecting picture must the departure of the Moors 
have presented! so many thousands of unhappy beings driven like 
flocks of sheep from their native fertile plains, and compelled to seek 
a home amidst the burning sands and desert shores of Africa. Who 
can paint the anguish of a scene like this, or describe the frantic grief 
of those unhappy mothers, whom a barbarous and mistaken zeal had 
deprived of their beloved and smiling infants? Who, (to use the 
Pathetic expression of a modern historian,) could contemplate this 
‘ sorrow of sorrows,’ without feeling his heart beat high with 


indignation at the short-sighted and cruel policy of Philip and his 
ministers ? 
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Oh ‘tis excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

“Is it at all surprising that the Moors, who had suffered so much 
from the votaries of Christianity, should feel rejuctant to embrace a 
faith, the professors of which had convinced them, by their actions, 
that cruelty formed its principal ingredient ? The prisons and dungeons 
of the Inquisition had witnessed the agonizing death of hundreds of 
their countrymen. If, instead of torture and the rack, the clergy 
of Spain had painted the Christian religion in its true and sublime 
colours ; if they had followed the example of its benign founder ; 
and, like him, had practised the virtues of meekness, patience, charity, 
and good-will towards men, how different might have been the 
result. 

‘‘ The humanity of the Barons of Valentia presents a striking 
contrast with the unchristian conduct of those whose profession 
should have taught them mercy and compassion. 

‘‘ The Moors of Valentia and Grenada departed first, to the 
amount of 140,000 individuals, men, women, and children ; of 
these 100,000 are said to have suffered a variety of deaths within a 
few short months after their embarkation for Africa ; some were 
ship-wrecked ; some were thrown overboard by the Spaniards; 
many died of hunger ; many were massacred by the African Bedo- 
weras, and many perished from the inclemency of the weather. Of 
about six thousand who set out for Algiers from Conastal, one single 
person only reached the destined goal! The misfortunes of these 
unhappy people, though well known in Spain, did not excite any 
feelings of remorse; their brethren were compelled to follow their 
weary and now hopeless steps; and nearly half a million of the most 
industrious and most indefatigable subjects of Spain were thus cruelly 
and wantonly sacrificed. Her loss was irreparable, and to this 
present day the effects of this expulsion of the Moors are severely 
and deservedly felt in the Peninsula.” 


Having thus dwelt largely on that part of the volume be- 
fore us, which relates to the more obscure period of Spanish 
history, our readers will conclude that modern times will be, 
at least, equally luminous ; and that we have here, as com- 
plete an account of that interesting country, as the size of the 
book will allow. 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Grant, on the determination 
he has announced of withholding the usual Parliamentary Aid 
from the Association in Capel Street, and his hostile designs 
against the Incorporated Society, evinced in his Letter to the 
Society on the 27th of March. By Anglo Hiburnus, vo. 
Pp. 35. Millikin, Dublin. 1820. 


THE hostility of the chief secretary of Ireland to the esta 
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plished church, however concealment was endeavoured, has 
been long known to many. We therefore feel much satisfac- 
tion that by the writer of this letter, it is now published to the 
nation at large. Our readers, from the copious extracts which 
we are about to give, will find the charge amply proved. We 
would demand of every friend to the Protestant religion whether 
they will permit it to be thus weakened by one whose official 
duty should oblige him to support it? And we earnestly re- 
commend the adoption of some energetic measures to prevent 
the farther progress of such illegal conduct. We do not hesi- 
tate to use the word tlegal. We might add much stronger 
epithets. But we would put the following case. Suppose Mr. 
Grant were a member and director of any one of our insurance 
companies, and he should be detected in giving all his counte- 
nance and support to some rival society, can there be any doubt 
but that he would be unanimously expelled from the first ? 
What would be the sentiments of all indifferent persons on 
such prevarication ? Now these cases are quite parallel. Mr. 
Grant is at liberty to turn, if he pleases, either Papist or 
Jumper, a Burgher, or an Anti-Burgher, but whilst he is em- 
ployed in an official situation by the British government, he, 
by every tie of conscience and honour, by the obligation even 
of oaths, is not at liberty to support or encourage any other 
form of religion but that of the Protestant Episcopal Charch 
only. It is reported that a Jew of Rome once deserted the 
faith of his forefathers, and assigned the following reason for 
his change. He said that he long contemplated in wonder 
the dreadful profligacy universally prevalent among the Ro- 
mish priesthood, from the Pope himself down to the youngest 
monk, and he had frequently reflected on the absolute absur- 
dity of many of their tenets, either of which were, in his 
mind, sufficient to destroy for ever any system of religion. 
He must therefore conclude Popery to be peculiarly supported 
by Providence, as otherwise it must long ago have disappeared. 
Surely with much more justice may we argue that our church 
is the peculiar care of heaven, since it not only remains, but 
actually flourishes, in spite of the most strenuous opposition 
from its avowed foes, the most criminal neglect of its indolent 
friends, and the deceitful arts of its internal enemies. Let, 
then, this conduct, this honourable conduct, of the chief secre- 
tary, if, indeed, it be honourable, become universally known. 
For which purpose, at our request, a certain number of copies 
of this letter have been sent to Milliken’s London correspon- 
dents, Longman, Hurst, and Co. whilst we proceed to give 
the charge at length, and some of the proofs. 
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* Sir, 

‘© My design in thus publicly addressing you is, to discharge what 
I feel to be the indispensable duty of a man warmly attached to the 
established church, and to the connection of this country with Eng. 
land, Convinced in my conscience that the whole of your conduct 
as principal secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant, or in other words, as 
the acting minister for Ireland, has a direct tendency to endanger 
both these vital objects, I should think myself highly culpable if ] 


did not raise my voice, feeble as it is, in the hope that it may reach, 


the English cabinet, and awaken the king’s ministers to a proper 
feeling of the danger of your continuing to fill the office to which 
they appointed you. 

** Since your entering on that office, his Majesty’s loyal subjects 
of this part of the United Kingdom have witnessed what, even in 
these days of strange revolutions and portentous innovations, the 
most nervous alarmist amongst them could never have dreaded, 
From your very first landing you have gone on acting in direct oppo- 
sition to the principles and conduct of all who have ever preceded 
you, by professing yourself the friend, the associate, and the protector 
of the sectaries of every denomination, who are known to be either 
the insidious or the avowed enemies of the Established Church. 
That you will not, yourself, conceive this to be matter of accusation, 
I am to infer from there never having been an occasion where the 
public could have any knowledge of your principles or dispositions, 
on which you have not ambitioned to appear in this character. In 
every public meeting convened by the enlightened of our day, who 
either secede altogether from the church, or pervert her doctrines, at 
whatever distance from the scene of your appropriate duties, we find 
you displaying your eloquence, and affording matter to fill the co- 
lumns of our newspapers, iu rivalship with every itinerant orator who 
seeks these occasions to lay in his claim to public applause. To every 
institution for the education of the lower classes, conducted by secta- 
ries, you give the most decided preference over those which are under 
the guidance and direction of the clergy and members of the esta- 
blished church. 

** In the formation of every charitable board, of which you assume 
to yourself the nomination, the persons you select are the known fre- 


quenters of the chapels and conventicles in which the doctrines of the — 


newly-enlightened are preached, to the exclusion of the parochial 
clergy of the capital, and of its respectable inhabitants, who still 
cleave to the establishment. There is not a preacher amongst those 
newly-enlightened, raised to any degree of celebrity, who does not 
enjoy your confidence, and has not to boast of your countenance and 
patronage. 

‘* Nor is your partiality confined to our Protestant sectaries: not 
only your private closet in the Castle and the Park, and your commv- 
nications with individuals, but your official correspondence, and the 
walls of Parliament bear witness to the share of it you extend to ou! 
hereditary, implacable enemies, the Roman Catholic priests and lay 
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agitators ; and they bear witness to the pains you take to recommend 
yourself to men of such principles as Sir Henry Parnell, that. would- 
be great orator and statesman, who, if his talents answered his own 
opinion of them, would be one of our most dangerous innovators.” 


There exists an association in Ireland for discountenancing 
vice, and promoting the practice of religion and virtue. The 
mode in which it endeavours to accomplish these objects, and 
Mr. Grant’s hostility to it, are recorded in the following para- 
graphs. 


“ The faithfulness with which this association has answered those 
marks of public approbation, and the success with which it has pro- 
moted its objects, you have yourself been supplied with the most 
undeniable documents to substantiate. The number of bibles, and 
testaments, and religious tracts distributed at reduced prices, or, 
where necessary, gratis—the number of schools for which proprietors 
of lands have been induced to make grants of a sufficient quantity of 
ground for erecting school-houses—the sums contributed towards 
building them, and the encouragement given to masters and mis- 
tresses by additions tq their incomes—the premiums distributed to 
above ten thousand children the last year, at the public catechetical 
examinations held inthe capital, and throughout the country, by the 
parochial clergy. Possessed, as you are, of all these authentic docu- 
ments, who would not expect that, with the character given you by 
your adherents of the most piously disposed of christians, the most 
zealous promoter of the christian education of the poor, the most 
ardent and eloquent advocate for the general dissemination of the 
holy scriptures, you would stand foremost amongst the supporters and 
protectors of such an institution ? But there is a characteristic fea- 
ture by which this institation is distinguished, so disgusting in your 
eyes, that to discountenance it, and to cripple it in its exertions, is 
amongst the most prominent of the measures you are pursuing in 
your official capacity. It is integrally united with the established 
church. By the spirit of the established church it is actuated through- 
out the whole of its system ; on her principles it sets all its agency at 
work ; its patrons are her archbishops and bishops ; her clergy are 
the instruments by which it chiefly accomplishes its objects, and their 
Ministry is the principal channel through which all the benefits the 
public derive from it flow. 

“ It is to these, its distinguishing features, that secured to this 
association the approbation and the cordial support of all your prede- 
cessors, that we are to ascribe the hostility you take so much pains to 
manifest, not only by your never coming forward to give it the coun- 
tenance which institutions differently constituted have to boast, but by 
declaring your intention to abridge, to a ruinous extent; the usual 
gtants from Parliament, by which it has been hitherto enabled to 
accomplish allits salutary objects ; a declaration which has already 
operated, among other disadvantages, to the shutting up of almost all 
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of the 120 schools heretofore established, and to the suspension of 
negotiations actually carrying on for the establishment of at. least 
eighty more. A determination which, if you are allowed to give it 
effect, must, in the end, suppress all those schools through the agency 
of the Roman Catholic priests. These, the sole preservers of the 
peace of Ireland, our sole magistrt morum, as you have panegyrised 
them in Parliament, rejoicing in the discoarag-ment you give to the 
system of education they most dread, and playing into your hands, 
have compelled, by the terrors of excommunication, the unhappy 
parents of their communion to withdraw their children from these 
schools, where they crowded to place them, in a conviction that they 
had nothing to dread from their religious opinions. Should these 
priests persevere in this conduct, of which no one who knows them 
can entertain a doubt, and should you succeed in depriving the associ- 
ation of the means of assisting the masters, these masters can look 
for no other emoluments than the pittance they may receive from 
Protestant scholars, and by that circumstance alone you will effectually 
secure an object which it is said you have avowed to have in contem- 
plation, the taking of the parish schools out of the hands of the 
parochial clergy. Parish schools there can be none, when there will 
be no masters¥o conduct them, and your friends, the Popish priests, 
will then have as ample a field as their hearts can wish for proselyting 
the Protestant youth, by there being no other schools for them to re- 
sort to than those that are under the direction of ‘ the sacred hierarchy, 
Doctor O'Kelly, who drew the picture of the great refurm produced 
by him and his clergy, on which you grounded the panegyric I have 
already alluded to, although you knew that the very district in which 
he boasted to have produced this reform, was never in a more dis- 
turbed, lawless state, never more abounding in wickedness. Doctor 
O'Kelly will no longer have cause to entertain a fear that ‘ the 
mystery of holiness should be absorbed by the mystery of iniquity,’ 
through the numbers of Protestant schools,’ or that ‘ what the cruelty 
of tyrants could not have completed in the island of saints, should be 
accomplished by softer means.’ For this, the most essential of all 
services, ‘ the sacred hierarchy’ wiil pour down blessings on your 
head, giving you a foretaste of what you are to expect when you 
shall contribute, by your exertions in Parliament, to verify Doctor 
Dromgoole’s prophecy in the speedy fall of the intrusive church.” 


But in our sister island there is another society, alike in- 
tended to support the religion and morals of the British church. 
This is entitled, The incorporated Society for promoting English 
Protestant Schools in freland. In these schools the children 
are boarded and lodged for six or eight years, and then ap- 

renticed. Under such regular tuition far more good must be 
effected than by day schools, where certainly nothing but read- 
ing can be acquired. Let loose after a few hours’ confinement 
to associate with their old companions, what principles of mo- 
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sality or decent behaviour can these poor children retain ? 
For in Ireland ignorance prevails to a far greater extent than 
in this’ country, and therefore far more pains are necessary 
to form useful characters there. For this, and other similar 
reasons, these schools have been long established and supported 
by every government, and by every successive ministry. Yet 
moved by this hatred to an episcopal church, Mr. Grant is, 
in the following passage, guilty of most direct, gross, and wil- 
ful falsehood. But now-a-days, to serve party purposes, who 
hesitates the sacrifice of truth? However, when the chief 
secretary shall again rise in the House of Commons to declaim 


on the tranquillity of Ireland, let the following statement be 
remembered. 


‘« Whether the same language is not equally applicable to the pre- 
sent state of this ill-fated country, in every instance except that of a 
backwardness in the Roman Catholics to abjure the pretender to the 
throne, of which no complaint is at present made, for the best of all 
reasons ; and whether the necessity that called for the institution is 
not as pressing as on its first formation, let the spirit in which the late 
rebellion originated, let the spirit to which we are to attribute all the 
enormities that have caused so many districts to be proclaimed, all 
the disturbances and violations of the laws, which you suffered, in 
your affectation of liberality, to gain such a head, and which you 
countenanced from your place in Parliament by denying their exist- 
ence, although you had a few days before signed an act of council 
for proclaiming a populous county, in which they were proved to 
exist in their most atrocious forms; let this spirit, and the spirit 
which, to the conviction of every Irishman who is not a party to its 
excesses, or prepared to promote them, either openly pervades, or is 
clandestinely encouraged by the great mass of the lower Roman Ca- 
tholic population, bear witness against your assertion, that the neces- 
sity that called for this institution no longer exists.” 


Can any thing excite the astonishment of honest men more 
than this fact?) Mr. Grant signs one week an act of council, 
proclaiming a populous county as being in a state little short 
of rebellion, then in the next, with the utmost sang froid coolly 
declares to Parliament that Ireland is in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity, thanks to the Roman priesthood. Perhaps after the 
exhibition of such conduct as the above, our readers will not 
be surprised by the following extract. 


‘* Equally unfounded can the assertion be proved to be that the 
tpirit of proselytism was the early destination of the society. Your 
authority for making this assertion 1 know not where to look for, 
except to your frequent and private communications with the Roman 
Catholic agitators, which I have had occasion already to notice, In 
their avowed enmity to every thing connected with the established 
church, these agitators have always declaimed against the society, as 
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actuated by no other spirit than that of proselytism.’ You have bor- 
rowed the term from them, because it best suits your purpose, as 
being an invidious one, and conveying an imputation which no man 
of a proper feeling would wish to own. Tosee it applied in vitupe- 
ration to the Protestants of the present day by the votaries of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, is a sketch of polemic effrontery to which 
they alone are equal ; a priesthood, the vital spirit of whose profes. 
sion is proselytism. The leading, I may say the whole, object of 
whose exertions in this ill-fated country is proselytism ; who have 
established confraternities, as they call them, in every parish, for the 
express purpose of associating their laity with them in the work of 
proselytism, on a promise of indulgencies in proportion to their suc- 
cess. Allowances, doubtless, should be made for the spiritual thral- 
dom (in deference to your liberality be it said) in which that laity is 
held ; but what allowance can you claim for the part you are acting ? 
Where proselytism exists in its fullest operation, palpable and visible 
in its most detestable realities, you extend your protection, and are 
ambitious to be numbered amongst the most strenuous advocates of 
a measure that will afford it new facilities to disturb the peace of fa- 
milies, and display its restless and damnatory zeal in the face of day. 
On a mere phantom of it, which you join with the Papists in raising, 
where, on no admitted principle, it could ever exist, you exhaust out 
all your indignation. You adopt the language, and give the credit of 
your name, to the invidious imputations of those who not only avow, 
but glory in it ; and al] the anxiety you feel is, to allay their jealousy, 
and remove their fears of seeing an institution continued, which they 
have made you believe interferes with their monopoly.” 


We believe that the Protestants of England are very slightly 
acquainted with the audacious manner in which Papists con- 
duct themselves in Ireland. Some part of their system is 
well detailed in No. 123 of THE Proresrant, published in 
Glasgow, of which we shall take the liberty of transplanting 
a few passages into our own pages another month, sincerely 
wishing that these numbers were more generally redde. Let 
it be understood that the editor is not a member of the church 
of England, and that he was once favourable to the Popish 
claims, but that local circumstances having drawn his attention 
to investigate with care that profession of faith, he has become, 
from cool conviction, the able exposer of its enormities, and 
the energetic opponent of its increasing influence. And here 
we cannot forbear inserting an extract from a letter some time 
ago received from Ireland. 


‘Tt would have been right to inform Mr. Wilberforce, on this occa 
sion, that the only Englishmen guilty of the crime of keeping the 
Irish peasantry in a state of ignorance, are those legislators called 
‘ Catholic Emancipators,’ who, by immunities and encouragemen! 
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to hope for political power, have raised a body of superstitious eccle- 
siastics in this island to such power and influence, that a strong barrier 
isnow presented by them against that degree of education which 
would rescue the unfortunate peasantry from their anti-christian 
church. 

« Mr. Wilberforce, whose good intentions no man doubts, would 
do well to consider this point: He would undoubtedly be shocked 
at the conviction of having any portion of the llood of our people to 
answer for at the last great day of account. And while the precarious 
opportunity remains to him, he would act wisely in reconsidering the 
grounds on which he has hitherto lent his most respectable name and 
influence to those who are aiming at a total repeal of the laws enacted 
by our ancestors to prevent the growth of Popery in Ireland.” 


It may be a matter of inquiry, what form of religion does 
Mr. G. himself profess, that he is so favourable to the Papists ? 
We certainly cannot satisfactovily answer that question. He 
seems to be actuated by a deep and determined hatred to the 
established church, apparently because it is established. To 
weaken it all his efforts seem directed, whilst he shews no pre- 
dilection for any other form. Perhaps, with too many others, 
he is an honorary professor of all religions, and if he were 
stationed at Bengal or Madras, would be equally solicitous lest 
christianity should supplant the once vaunted faith of the pious, 
the unresisting ‘Hindoos. We are induced to draw this conclu- 
sion from knowing that the Popish priesthood are equally ad- 
verse to the schools he would seem to recommend as to those 
which he condemns. But the latter are far more efficient in 
the education of churchmen. The following paragraph forms 
part of the grounds of our opinion. 


“¢ It is further well known that wherever the fathers and mothers 
refrain from soliciting admission for their children, or withdraw them 
after admission, it is the priest who interferes with them, debarring 
them, by the terrors of excommunication, from the exercise of the 
natural right which even their own casuists admit to be'ong to every 
parent, that of educating his children in whatever religion he chooses, 
thus reducing the ignorant victims of their spiritual tyranny to the 
heart-breaking alternative either of exposing themselves to the dam- 
nation with which they are threatened, or of having their children 
thrown on their hands, destitute, as they are by their condition, of all 
means of feeding, clothing, or educating them, or of providing for 
their future establishment in life. This cruelty in the Popish priest- 
hood you overlook as you do their spirit of proselytism, to declaim 
against a cruelty that exists only in the gratuitous assumptions with 
which, through the whole of your letter, you labour to mislead, and 
excite prejudices to favour your views.” 


Oné might suppose that persons being sincerely Protestant 
No, 272, Vol, 59, January, 821. H h 
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christians, would promote any plan which would probably 
turn men from Popery. Because, beyond all question, that 
system is by all such allowed to be far the most erroneous of 
any.. For all parties consider invocation of the dead, and the 
use of imagery in prayer, to be breaches of the first and second 
commandments, and that these sins are destructive of salvation, 
Some may, in a spirit of false charity, flatter idolaters with 
hopes of mercy on one pretence or other. But-revelation, our 
only rule, determines the case against them most decidedly, 
and in that decision all ought to acquiesce, for few exceptions 
will be found. All, therefore, should strive to make Protes- 
tants, who will then be all of them much nearer the truth. 
And this leads us to speak of the disavowal of proselytism, 
which we observe, not only in this letterto Mr. Grant, but in 
other Irish publications. We fairly own that we consider such 
a disavowal to be either insincere or sinful. It is the bounden 
duty of every christian, especially christian ministers, to turn 
from error and vice all in their power, to promote truth and 
obedience by every exertion, and at every hazard. In these 
endeavours no doubt prudence and discretion must be observed, 
But prudence should not degenerate into apostacy. It was no 
doubt prudent in the primitive christians to deliver up the scrip- 
tures, having, perhaps, another copy concealed, yet in the 
judgment of the church the act was stigmatized as ‘scarcely 
inferior in guilt to offering a sacrifice to Jupiter. It may, 
perhaps, be proper to say nothing at first on disputed points, 
and not to shock deep-rooted prejudices. But publicly to disa- 
vow that which it is a duty to attempt, is nvither proper, neces- 
sary, nor availing. For it is evident the disavowal is never 
believed. The Popish priests are, with perfect consistency, as 
much as ever opposed to these schools, and on their parts do 
not hesitate to avow and practise proselytism with great dili- 
gence—conduct well deserving of imitation, and which ought 
to put to shame the timid professors of Protestant trutbs. 
Henceforth let this disavowal be relinquished. Men need 
not proclaim war, but much less desertion. : 
Whoever be the author of this letter to the chief secretary, 
he has undoubtedly performed a piece of considerable service 
to the British church in thus detecting the insidious arts of 8 
secret enemy. We are sure that the alarm will not be given il 
~ vain, and that every true friend to our cause will give all possible 
publicity to this important information. And in the ensuigg 
session the decciver shall feel the spear of Ithuriel. 
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4 Letter from the King. Pp. 64. Turner, London. 


PerHaPs no publication on either side of the momentous ques- 
tion which has lately agitated the British nation, has created 
such a sensation in the ceuntry as the one which we aré now 


about to notice. It was announced for some days before it» 


appeared, and the singularity of “* A LETTER FROM THE KING,” 
excited public curiosity to an inconceivable degree. When it 
did appear, the plain, perspicuous, yet nervous and energetic 
statement of facts which it contained, increased, rather than 
diminished, the interest previously evinced, and its sale was 


rapid beyond example. It was soon understood that the title. 
was a mere “ruse de guerre,”’ one of those literary fictions 


which can only be justified by a good cause; indeed, this is 
owned by the author and publisher at the conclusion of the 
letter ; and they submitted a case to counsel relative to the 
assumption of the king’s name, which is also subjoined. We 
believe we may, however, assert, that the work was seen in 
manuscript by the illustrious personage alluded to; that it 
contains his feelings and sentiments, and may be considered as 
affording the English people a fair opportunity of judging 
calmly and dispassionately between their sovereign and his 
consort. A petusal of the letter must serve to dissipate many 
erroneous conceptions which have been entertained even b 

well-meaning men; and the more extensively it is drcolated, 
the more widely its lucid statements of facts is diffused, the 
more will the cause of rruta be promoted, and the interests of 
LOYALTY upheld. 

As the pamphilet is of that description that it will not admit 
of analysis, we shall proceed to lay before our readers a few 
extracts from those parts of (it which allude to topics with 
regard to which the greatest misapprehension and the most 
gtoss prejudices have prevailed. 

After stating the circumstances under which the marriage 
of his Majesty.and the Princess of Brunswick was concluded, 
the writer, speaking in the person of his royal master, pro- 
ceeds : 


“ Batalthongh forced as was the match, under such impetious 
citcumistances, (and unlike my subjects) left to no voluntary cheiee, 
Thad a right to expect in a princess of exalted ancestry,,and one 
previously allied to me by relationship, a female of chaste person and 
uncontaminated taste. . 

** But the morning which dawned on the consummation of this 


Marriage witnessed its virtual Geciatin. 
ry 
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*¢ Our daughter, the lamented Princess Charlotte, the child of a 
fond and admiring nation, was born precisely at the moment prescribed 
by nature. | 

** Of the causes which led to this immediate separation, which, 
however, was for a time most carefully concealed, and concealed, I 
trast, from no ungenerous feeling on my part. It does not belong 
to me to detail the explanation ; but who beside ourselves was inte- 
rested in it? Surely the family of the illustrious female in question. 
Did they complain ? Did they remonstrate? Did they demand a 
restitution of conjugal rights between us? Did they interfere to 
conciliate, to palliate, toexplain? Never. By their silence, then, 
was I justified in requiring, at a proper moment, a more openly 
avowed separation. The first wrong was done to me.” 


Some pertinent observations here follow relative to the con- 
duct pursued on this occasion by the late king. His was a 
situation of peculiar delicacy. 


** To him,” continues the letter, ‘* it must have been painful to 
know, that, in commanding my marriage, he had, however unin- 
tentionally, clogged my high station with a source of constant anxiety 
and unceasing misrepresentation. Again, as towards the then Princess 
of. Wales, his late Majesty, my revered father and king, could not but 
have fejt that a marriage so brought about at his urgent desire, and 
enforced upon one positive condition, called forth from him more. 
especially every increased attention towards the illustrious female 
whoin he had introduced into the country; nor could this fatherly 
attention be otherwise than the more marked and decisive, on account 
of the relationship of that illustrious female in question to the then 
queen of these realms. His most sacred Majesty was thus doubly 
and peculiarly bound to the protection of the ‘interests of a female, 
as well as to a gentlemanly forbearance towards a son, thus, through 
his influence, so unexpectedly, so unusually, and, I may add, so 
unhappily circumstanced. The line of nice distinction and difficult 
conduct, so honourably and so nobly adhered to by his Jate Majesty, 
led to the erroneous supposition that my honoured and royal parent 
and myself were at variance upon this important occasion ; but such 
was not, in the slightest degree, the fact. The subject was, as it 
were, interdicted mutually from our conferences and meetings, and! 
always the more highly honowred my royal parent for the motives 
which influenced and marked out the line of conduct he felt himself 
peculiarly called upon to adopt.” 


The writer next refers to that letter which was addressed ‘by 
the then Prince of Wales to his consort, dated Windsor. Castle, 
April 80, 1796, “ which letter has been termed insolently, 
unjustifiably, and almost traiterously, a letter of license.” 


© It was always competent for the Princess of Wales to demand 
yom me, if she felt herself so justified, the restitution of her conjugal 
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rights. That a female of her lofty daring should not have taken 
such astep, admits a very strong argument in favour of the retiring 
husband—at all events, it allows of the inference that there was a 
domestic and personal cause for separation to which the pasties 
mutually consented. 

‘¢ This letter of the 30th of April, above alluded to, may be con- 
sidered as containing the terms of our separation. On this letter, 
which evidently refers to former conferences, and previous commu- 
nications, and was written to the Princess at her own request, I have 
but one observation to make, namely, ‘ That pending the arrange- 
ment for an open and avowed separation, the then Princess of Wales, 
through the medium of Lady Cholmondely, required that the sepa. 
ration should be final and conclusive, as to any future particular inter- 
course, and not to be renewed at any period, even though our child, the 
Princess Charlotte, should die." To this proposition 1 assented’; by 
this proposition I have abided, and ever will abide. It is an extra 
proposition, emanating from the Queen. It contains her own terms. 

‘* From the moment of this open and avowed separation, rendered 
perpetual by the proposition of her Royal Highness, I can call herself 
and the kingdom to witness whether any thing has been withheld 
from the personal accommodation of tbe Princess of Wales? Whe- 
ther a suitable establishment, regulated by herself, was not provided 
for her comfort? Whether | ever interfered with her arrangements, 


her society, or her social convenience ; in short, I boldly challenge 


my people to the proof, whether I had ever been guilty of any step, 
directly or indirectly, tobreak in upon that arrangement of tranquillity 
and comfortable society, which was the basis of our mutual separa- 
tion. 

“* | am charged by the giddy press, and the partizans of the Queen, 
with having, upon all occasions, besieged her with spies and suborned 
traducers. 

‘* At the period of this separation in 1796, the then Princess of 
Wales surrounded herself, not with any friends of mine, but with an 
establishment of her own choice. But suppose, for argument sake, 
this false assertion to be true ; how completely useless would have 
been the office of these spies and tale bearers, had the conduct of her 
Royal Highness given no grounds for their occupation! In such a 
case, the more closely ber Royal Highness had been watched, the 
more spotless, chaste, and unquestionable would her conduct have 
appeared. Ought it, under any circumstances, even of presumed 
aggravation, to have been otherwise ?”’ 


We pass over the statements relative to the Inquiry in 1806, 


because we think the minds of our readers must already be 


made up with respect to the transactions of that period. We 
shall therefore only give the following extract with reference to 
it. ras 

‘* Before I dismiss this part af my. letter, I would direct the atter. 
tion of my subjects and copntrymen to the rigour of the law-applica 
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ble to the wife of the heir apparent to the throne. An error whieh, 
in any other feraale of less distinguished rank, is merely a civil injury, 
in the wife of the Prince of Wales is a crime ayainst the nalion. The 
mere act of offence is, in both cases alike, but in the one may be 
attended with the last penalty, that of death. If, therefore, in any 
proceedings connected with a case of a Prince of Wales, there appears 
a greater measure of legal harshness, to which our moral feelings are 
opposed, it should be remembered that the anomaly is created by the 
statutes of the realm. I made not the law for myself.” 


We trust the writer of this admirable and spirited production 
will excuse us for having made such copious extracts from his 
pamphlet, and will permit us to trespass stil] farther, by giving 
the following summary of the principal incidents treated upon 
in the first division of the letter. ‘These are thus classed, 


*¢ 1. Our private separation. 

*« 2. Our public separation. 

‘** 3. The interval between our public separation, and the inquiry 
of 1806, 

<« 4. The complaints of the Princess in 1813, as to the restricted 
intercourse between herself and daughter. 

«© 5. The retirement of the Princess to the continent. 

** As to the first point, (the reasons of our private separation) it 
does not become me to explain. Her Royal Highness might, if she 
had so pleased, have claimed, in the proper courts, the restitution of 
her conjugal rights. Such a proceeding would have produced an expla- 
nation. 

“< As.to the second point, we separated wpon terms mutually under- 
stood, and to which the Princess added herself a ote 200 condi- 
tion. Those terms have, by me, been inviolably preserved. As a 
husband I enabled my wife to maintain the dignity of her rank and 


‘station as Princess of Wales. I visited her i: iy with no pecu- 


niary privations ; but, on the contrary, paid for ber debts, exceeding 
her means of expenditure to the amount of 49,0001. the government 
of the country, at the same time, liquidating a further sum of 
31,0001. 

‘© As to the third point, the preceding remarks, in part, apply. 
On the subject of the actual inquiry, I may be allowed to say, that the 
Prince of Wales is born with certain rights prev'ously created, as a 
Jine of duty to be by him fulfilled. The preservation of the chastity 
of his wife, with a view to the purity of the saccession, is one of 
those duties. When, therefore, in consequence of ramours too loud 
and too deep to remain unheard, ] demanded an inquiry as part of the 
duty of my high birth and national rank; I submitted the case to 
the responsible ministers of the crown ; J acquiesced in the sentence 
passed upon the (ermination of the inquiry, and bowed to the de- 
cision which had been pronounced by the warm and zealoug friend 
of the Princess, who was judge upon the occasion. | 
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“* As to the fourth point, I endeavoured, by every means in our 
power, to prevent our disputes from taking a political turn, embarrass- 
ing to the government of the country ; and I most particularly aimed 
at preserving inthe mind of the Princess Charlotte, a neutrality on 
the delicate occasion. The restriction imposed on the intercourse 
between the Princess and ber daughter, was connected with the sys- 
tem of her education, which, by law, rested with the sovereign. 
When, on a subsequent period, in 1813, the Princess of Wales ad- 
dressed to me, as Regent, a letter alluding to such restriction, and also 
to the. proceedings of 1806, almost grown out of recollection, , I 
submitted such letter tonoblemen differing in political opinion from 
those who had, on the former occasion, made 4 report on the conduct 
of the Princess. The result of this re-inquiry produced no change ; 
no imputation on the former statements and evidence ; and I still 
continued to consider the whole affair as one of domestic inconve- 
nience, inasmuch as the succession to the throne was pronounced not 
to be endangered. 

As to the fifth point, upon the retirement of her Royal Highness 
tothe continent. I continued to the Princess her residence in a royal 
palace, leaving it as adomicile open to her return ; and I declare upon 
my honour as a prince, that I never, on any previous occasion, threw 
the slightest obstacle in the way of her Royal Highness’s comfort, 
tranquillity, and domestic arrangements. The affairs of princes 
cannot be conducted in the same obscure and unostentatious mode as 
those of private individuals. To snatch a few moments of private 
life is, in a prince, to enjoy real happiness, All the difficulties which 
have occurred in the case in question have been produced and created ; 
they were not of natural origin, but have been foisted on the original 
evil by factious persons seeking to advance their own political pur 
poses, Had not the princess placed herself avowedly in such hands, 
many of the mortifications of her situation had been avoided ; they 
would, indeed, have had no existence.”’ 


To the justice of these remarks every man, not biassed by 
party, or warped by prejudice, must subscribe. And the whole 
of the letter is equally distinguished by a plain and unvarnished 
statement of facts, and the most powerful reasoning, upon the 
bases thus laid down. On the much controverted point of the 
omission of the queen’s name in the liturgy, the writer dilates 
at some length. We can, however, only give insertion to the 
summing up of the argument, in which the monarch is sup- 
posed thus to speak : 


‘* T will suppose, for one moment, the insertion to have been 
made. Had it been done under concealment from me, of existing 
circumstances, my ministers would have deen guilty of misprision of 
treason, and been liable to impeachment. But as it was done with my 
knowledge, if ten thousands of ten thousand tongues were to demand 
of me to tarnish the crown of your king, I would abandon it to the 
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people, rather than commit so great a crime. Whatever may have 
been the indiscretions of the Paince, the future historian of England 
shall never record them as continued in the Kine.”’ 


We could select many more passages of this pamphlet as 
worthy of being transferred to our pages ; but we must forbear, 
and with the following extract we shall close this article, ear- 
nestly recommending the perusal of the whole pamphlet to our 
readers, ‘The extract refers to the offer of asum of money to 
the queen, to remain abroad, and to drop the title, and cease to 
assume the dignity of Queen of England. 


‘‘ The queen was growing old—we are both beyond the hey-day of 
life, and the levities of conduct attributed to her, might now be sup- 
posed to have worn, or to be wearing away. Our country required 
politica] repose, and above all, an internal quietude. Had no charge 
of adultery at all existed, there were sufficient grounds on both sides 
for wishing, and for rendering desirable, a continuance of the existing 
separation. 

«* In private life, what would the friends of a married couple, so 
long divided as the queen and myself have been, think of the conduct 
of a wife who would wish to return to her husband under circum- 
stances such as have occurred between us? Would any female in 
England so mean/y conduct herself?) Would any husband in Eng- 
land so take back a wife? If he would not, why should your king? 
If the female would not so return, why should the queen ? You will 
tell me, ‘ To claim her rights.’ I reply, that the queen possesses no 
political rights ; but certain prescribed prerogatives ; those preroga- 
tives are legally defined, their value, as personal advantages, can be 
ascertained. They can be enjoyed by the queen as well absent as 
present. I have offered her an equivalent. You will tel] me that she 
chooses to return to our country, and that I have no right to restrain 
her. The queen has chosen to return, and by the laws of the realm 
must she now abide ; the queen is my subject. 

“* If, then, I am asked, why did I offer the queen fifty thousand 
pounds a year to remain abroad, and cease to use openly the style and 
title of Queen of England? I answer, to purchase the tranquillity 
of my country, to prevent a recurrence of those arts which had se- 
duced so many of my subjects into danger, and to bring them back to 
that spirit of loyalty, that due submission tothe Jaws, and that attach- 
ment to the constitution, which I hope still subsists in the hearts of 
the great body of my people ; all which I knew would be endangered 
by the selfish return of a queen, who never can, and never will sit 
upon the throne of England whilst George the Fourth wears the 
crown of his forefathers, until the female nobility shall, in a body, 
justify him in so acting.’ With their sanction and presence every 
other rank of the virtuous and chaste would coincide.” 


We had intended here to have finished this article ; but the 
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concluding sentence occasioned us _ to reflect upon the natw 

of the support which has been extended to the queen by the 
females of England ; and perhaps the following list of ladies 
who have honoured her court with their presence may not be 
unacceptable. 


Mrs. Wood, Mrs. (Archd.) Bathurst, 


Miss Wood, Lady S. Buller, 

Mrs. Beaumont, Duchess of Somerset, 

Miss Beaumont, Countess of Jersey, 

Miss M. Beaumont, Lady Hood, 

The Countess Fitzwilliam, § Mrs. H. G. Bennett, 
. Mrs. Brougham, Lady W. Russell, 

Mrs. Wilde, Lady Lindorse, 

Mrs. Denman, Mrs Hume, 

Mrs. Maddocks, Lady Rush, 

The Duchess of Bedford, Duchess of Leinster, 

Hon, Mrs. Damer, Lady Mary Bennett, 

Countess of Tankerville, Mrs. Taylor. 


Such are the names of the females who have bestowed their 
countenance upon the Queen of England! In better times, 
with one or two exceptions, they would not have dared to pre- 
sume to shew their faces within the verge of a court, conscious 
that they had no pretensions to sueh an honour. Such are the 
Queen's female visitors. Is this not a convincing proof of the 
estimation in which she is held by our virtuous countrywomen ? 
Can any thing degrade her more than such a list? We leave 
our readers to make their own reflections. 





peewee ————————— 





The Book of Wonders: in fourteen Chapters. Containing, in 
the compass of eighty closely printed columns, a mass of infor- 
mation, mere suited to the present moment, and beiter calcu- 
lated to open the eyes. of the people of England, than any 
work of a similar nature that has hitherto appeared. Em- 
bellished with. illustrative engravings ; and dedicated to her 
Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Caroline. Stemman, Princes 
Street, Leicester Square. 1821. 


Tis curious book may he termed a short whole-length por- 
trait of William Cobbett. We sincerely wish it should be 
generally read by the lower classes of this kingdom. Surely 
common sense would make them take the alarm, and not pin 
their faith on the opinions of a man who-has contradicted him- 
self on every important subject. Our readers are perfectly 
aware of the fact, that at the beginning of the French revo- 
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lution Cobbett wrote in favour of the constitution, and his 
writings met with so favourable a sale, that he bought an 
estate at Botley, where he became particularly famous for his 
kind treatment of his servant lads, shewing that freedom from 
tyranny and cruelty which is generally said to be characteristic 
of arepublican. Soon,. however, he changéd his sentiments, 
kept other company, and attacked with the utmost virulence, 
all that he had before supported. This speculation does not 
seem to have answered, since he has lately taken advantage of 
the insolvent act. 

His strange contradiction of opinions forms the laughable 
composition before us, and perhaps nothing of this kind can 
be paralleled from the writings of any other man. It is well 
known that he writes on British affairs for hire ; and, like a 
tailor who, provided he is paid, will make a coat of any colour ; 
so Cobbett would uphold any cause for his price. Yet some- 
times such a spirit of self-contradiction seizes him, that he 
cannot help it, even when there is no inducement. As we do 
not wish to pollute our pages with his atrocious comments on 
this country, we shall amuse our readers with the chapter on 
America. 


i ‘CHAP. IV. 
‘¢ In which the ‘ Enlightener’ treateth of America—her People—her 
Government, Laws, and Religion—her Climate and Productions. 


s* ¢ T am a person rendered by experience, (which makes fools wise) 
thoroughly skilled in the American character. I understand well 
the nature of their government, and the means and the wants of 
the people. I have summered them and wintered them for eight 
long years.’ — Coblett. 


«‘ « The account which I shall give of America shall be that of 
actual experience, I shall say what I know, and what I have seen. 
I will set down nothing but what is strictly true,'—Coblett. 


«« « My Work finds its way into most of the countries and courts of 
the world ; and so far as it goes, so far will the true character of the 
Government, Governors, and People of America be known.— 
Coblett. 

«« ¢ I have numerous friends at New York, and rather than pass for 
a liar there, 1 would Jose my life.’—CobLete. 


‘41. Her People. 

s¢ 103. The Americans are the most orderly, sensible, and least 
criminal people in the whole world. v. 34, p. 550. 

‘* The Americans are the most unprincipled people in the whole 
world. v. 13, p. 490. : 

«¢ 104, Ip the whole world there is not so well-behaved, so orderly, 
80 stea@ty a people,.a people so obedient to the Jaws, as the Americans. 
v. 34, p. 542. 
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«¢ In America the people ate ag cunning and corrupted as in any 


part of the world, W. ¥.7, p. 192. 


© 105. In Amefica a common labouring man has the feelings of 

a man of honour; he never thinks of violating the laws, v, 34, 
. $50. 

Pe It is an abuse of words to talk of the liberties of the people, in 

a country where there is no public morality. Where contracts and 

oaths are made but to be broken, neither property nor person can be 

safe. v. 13, p. 976. 

‘ 106. From the absence of so many causes of uneasiness, of 
envy, of jealousy, of rivalship, and of mutual dislike, Society in Ame- 
rica becomes easy and pleasant. Year's Resid. p. 347. 

‘© The Americans are a miserable people. It is quite impossible 
for them to have a common chance of happiness amidst such conti- 
nual strife ; strife which is found to exist in every village, v.13, 
‘p. 9706. | 
Pie 107. That gentle treatment from husbands and parents which 
arises from an absence of racking anxiety, has created an habitual 
good humour in the wives and daughters of Americans, Year's Resid. 
p. 352. 

‘‘fn America there is no shame or reproach attendant upon a 
breach of fidelity on the part of man or wife, and the frequency of 
elopements is such, that the printers of nparapenets keep, cut in 
metal, the figures of a wife escaping from her husband’s house. W. 
v. 12, p. 268. 

“ 108. I feel great gratitude towards the whole American people 
for that protection which the effects of their wisdom, virtue, and 
valour now afford me. v. 32, p. 1207. 

*« T hate the United States, and all their mean and hypocritigal 
systems of rule. If I were destined to lose my life in a just war, I 
know of no case in which that life would be lost with so little regret 


on my part, as in demolishing the towns of America, and in buryipg 


their unprincipled inhabitants under the rubbish, v, 13, p, 486, 


‘* 2. Her Government, Laws, and Religion. 


“ 109. America is well goyerned, and so happy are the people, 
that there is no misery inthe and. There are not as many enrimes 
committed there in a year as are committed in England in ope week, 
or perhaps ane day. v. 31, p. 254, 

‘* As to moral offences, there is more delinquency in office, there 
are more public defaulters, more acts of swindling, more fraudulept 
debtors, mare bastards begotten, more divorces, mare cloped wives, 
More runaway apprentices, in the single state of Pennsylvania, than 
there are in the whole kingdom of Great Britain. W. v. 11, p. 426. 

*“ 110. Hlived eight years in Philadelphia and New York, without 
ever hearing of a boyse being broke. open, or af a murder being com- 
mitted in either oity. v.31, p. 615. ore 

‘* In proportion to the population of the state ef Pennsylvepis 
there are more capital crimes committed than there are in the British 
dominions. W. y. 11, p. 426, 
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“© 111, In Americathe taxes are so light, that the people who 
raise the good things of the world have their full share of the enjoy- 
ment of them. v. 32, p. 671. >t | 

«** We pay no taxes,’ say the Americans, ‘ except such as are 
imposed upon foreign commodities,’ that is to say, except such as are 
imposed upon rum, which is to them what beer is to us: sugar and 
coffee, of which, in part, the breakfast of every human creature in 
the country is composed ; woollens, and linens, and cottons, without 
which the people must be naked by day, and frost-bitten by night. 
But what is the difference, whetler they pay a tax upon their coats 
or upon their candles? v. 12, p. 264. 

“* 112. Do the Americans send pennyless demagogues to Congress ? 
Do they choose fools and robbers? It is notorious that they choose 
not only men of distinguished talent, but men of wealth and estate, 
whose means have enabled them to study, and whose fortune has 
‘kept them out of the reach of temptation to do wrong. v. 31. p. 
395. ! 

‘* In America the governors and presidents are elective ; and as 
judges may become governors, they act upon the bench with a view 
to their future elections. This is truly abominabie. v. 16, p. 265. 
The rulers are, for the greater part, aset of men who unite, without 
exception, the profession of the attorney with that of the barrister ; 
who have no sort of shame in asking for a job, and in under-bidding 
oné another ; who are versed in the arts of chicanery and fraud; 
‘and’ who, when they arrive at stations of great power and influence, 
exercise, under the name of. Jaw and justice, oppression such as des- 
potism never dreamt of, v. 13, p. 429. 

‘* 113. The American judges are plain-dressed men. They go 
about with no sort of parade. They are dressed on the bench like 
other men. Here are no biack and scarlet gowns, and big, foolish- 
looking wigs. Year's Resid. p. 413. 

 €° While I was in America, a judge was caught thieving in a shop. 
‘What would the people of England say, if a similar act on the part of 
a judge was to pass with impunity here? v.12, p. 268. 

«114. I owe great gratitude to this sensible-and brave people, the 
Americans, and to their wise, gentle, and just government, for having 
preserved from the fangs of despotism this one spot of the globe. 
V. 32, p. 523. 7 

** The government of America is one of the very worst in the 
world. There is nosuch thing as real liberty im the country, Cor- 
‘ ruption prevails to anextent heretofore unheard of; and the people 
‘are the most profligately dishonest that I have ever seen or heard 
.described. When I left them, I shook the dust off my shoes, v. 12, 


p- 489.” 
Can any thing be more ridiculous ? What thorough con- 


tempt must every person, be his political principles what they 
may, conceive of such a fellow. His opinions on books are 


equally absurd. 
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The Book of Wonders is adorned with caricatures by Cruik- 
shank, sketched in «a most laughable manner, atid the whole’ 
affords, for eighteen pence, a most instructive, and, at-the same 


time, a most amusing publication. We recommend it for ° 


general perusal. 








The Substance of a Discourse preached in St. Mark’s Church, ; 


Liverpool, on Sunday Evening, Nov. 26, 1820. By the 
Rev. Richard Blacow, A. M. on the Aspect of the Times. 
Fourth Edition, with additional notes, and an A a 
bearing on the Radical Question. 8vo. Pp. 30. Wright. 
Fleet Street. : 


The National Joy on the Abandonment of the Bill of Pains and- 


Penalties vindicated ; in a Letter from a Country Vicar toa 
Friend, who is one of his Parishioners, 8vo. Pp. 26. Ridg-_ 
way, Piccadilly. 1820. 


A GREATER contrast has rarely perhaps been met with than 
in these two pamphlets, published by two clergymen on the 
same subject. The latter is anonymous, and very properly so, 
for it exhibits the unusual instance of a country vicar endea-— 
vouring to satisfy his parishioners that he is not disloyal } ~'To ' 
be sure this is curiously attempted. We are sent to etymology 
first, to be convinced that loyalty means submission to the laws, 
and then we are left to conclude that the country vicar is loyal, 
because he submits to the laws. We fear that even ‘this is 
via ef ne'via. But our vicar entitles his pamphlet, The National - 
Joy, and speaks of the withdrawment of the bill as an acquit- 
tal of the Queen. Nothing is more certain than that: the ’ 
whole.House of Lords, with the exception of about a dozen, 
pronounced their conviction of her guilt, and actually apolo-— 
gized for voting against the bill ; some on account of its 
being unconstitutional in their opinion, and others on the 
much mistaken principle of recrimination. The Vicar, in- 
deed, ekes out his meagre sheet and an half by quotations 
from the Earl of Morley’s speech, and that of the Duke of, 
Bedford. Of these neither, we believe, made much impres- . 
sion on the House, and the speakers, we doubt not, wonder. at 
their being quoted as authorities. In the extract given from 
the Earl, he is made to assert that during the night ten or 
twelve foreign seamen kept watch close to the tent, which is 
exactly the reverse of the evidence; so that the Vicar must 
have either misquoted, or used some document not remarkable 
for its fidelity. Lieutenant Hownam’s evidence proves the 
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contrary. There was, he said, no danger, as far as he could . 
conceive ; the seamen on watch were forward. It seems, | 


however, admitted by all, that the Queen slept in the same 
tent with that hairy satyr both on board the polacre and on 
shore. We, on our parts, shall always insist on this as a sufi- 
cient proof of guilt, except it be shewn that during this period 
one or both parties became impotent miraculously. Every 
man, in every rank of life, would consider a woman’s cha- 
racter entirely lost who should allow such an intercourse, 
extept under circumstances of the most imperious nature. 
“twven then, if it were possible, she would have a female com- 
anion to save her reputation. Of this advantage the Queen 
right easily have availed herself, and that she did not is an 
additional proof of guilt. Some persons have argued that all 


this is but presumptive and circumstantial evidence. Yet of . 


such evidence only does this crime admit. Like murder, it is 
always perpetrated with the greatest concealment. Even when 
the act is not criminal, it rarely can be proved, except by pre- 
sumptive evidence. If these advocates for the Queen’s inno- 
cence would look over the trials for crim. con. in the King’s 
Bench, or the evidence for divorce bills given in the House of 
Lords, they will seldom find proof so direct and conclusive 
as that exhibited against the Queen. Or let our Country 
Vicar study Lord Liverpool’s speech. However prejudiced 
he may be against his king, we apprehend that would silence 
him. The Duke of Bedford, indeed, solemnly gives _ his 
opinion.of Not Guilty. The Vicar was pressed for authority 
when he was obliged to put up with the Duke of Bedford. 
Perhaps what occurred respecting the Duke’s assertion at the 
elections for Devonshire and Bedfordshire the Coutitry Vicar 
has forgotten. But let us see what our. learned clergyman 
says for himself. 


«¢ The nation rejoices at the discomfiture of this unconstitutional 
meastife, because it was founded on injustice, and carried on in con- 
tempt of the common course of judicature. It conibined an ex post 
facto law with a bill of pains and penalties ; both of them odious to 
every tan of trae loyalty, to ‘every nian attached to our laws and 
comititation. An ex ‘post facto law, by declaring a thing tobe a 
ctinse, which had not been, ‘previously to its commission or perpe- 


tration, declared so by the common law of the land, and a bill of 


pains and penalties which affixes to that crime an arbitrary punish- 
ment, are both so extremely dangerous to our liberties, and so very 
repugnant to the common course of our law, that the adoption of 
the former is unjustifiable at all times; and there can be no plea for 
the latter, but in cases of extreme necessity, such as actual rebellion, 
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or the flight of the supposed criminal, and then only when the crime 
and punishment have been previously defined by a known and ac- 
knowledged law, and where recourse cannot be had to the common 
mode of judicature; neither of which cases are applicable, nor bear 
any analogy, to the present.” 


Now, in the first place, the nation has shewn no such joy. 
It was observable that the Queen’s escape was particularly 
celebrated at all the brothels throughout the nation, as well as 
by all those whose characters or connections had some blot 
upon them. Ifa man had married a natural daughter, or 
been convicted of crim. con. or detected in an intrigue with 
a young girl, he was infallibly’a Queen’s man. The rejoicers 
for the Queen were indeed the most noisy and the most violent 
part of the nation. But we sincerely believe that where it 
was safe for every one to express his sentiménts, they were 
the fewer in point of number, and in point of respectability 
inferior beyond all comparison. This, indeed, is the worst 
feature of the times, that the lower classes endeavour to 
maintain their opinions by violence. At the last election for 
Middlesex, a freeholder who sliould have attempted to ap- 
— the hustings with Mr. Mellish’s colours, would scarcely 

ave got there alive. So in several meetings, the rabble have 
absolutely overpowered their opponents by main strength. 
Frequently their lives have been threatened, as is the case 
with that clergyman whose sermon stands at the head of this 
article. We must quell such threats and attempts, if freedom 
be indeed dear to us. And how is it to be quelled? Persons 
decently educated cannot fight with coal-heavers, porters, or 
labourers of every description. Constables are always too few 
to resist the dense column of a mob. In short, the only 
alternative is, and no matter how soon the truth is spoken, we 
must restrain this madness of the mob by the military, or 
submit+to its despotism, the most dreadful of all situations. 

The next point in this curious paragraph is the following 
passage.. “* An ex post facto law, by declaring a thing to be 
a crime which had not, previously to its commission or cy 
tration, been declared so by the common law of the land,” &c. 
Bless.us, reverend Sir, is not adultery a crime by the common 
law of the land? It is true that the law has provided; punish- 
ment for a Queen who commits adultery in the kingdom, but 
none if she does so with a foreigner out of it. But surely the 
act is criminal by the common law of the land, wherever:com- 
mitted. Nay, what is more, in the case of private individuals 
it is punishable too. As to the bill of pains and penalties, the 
grateful Erskine pronounced it to be the most constitutional] 
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way of proceeding. But we would put this question to oar 
constitutional Vicar. Supposing a Queen to be undoubtedly 
guilty of all that has been laid to the charge of Caroline, and 
to return to this country with all the effrontery possible, would 
not this be a case of extreme necessity, such as he alludes to, 
or must the delinquent enjoy with impunity all the advantages 
of her high situation, and be the patroness of licentiousness 
and profligacy ? With respect to the declamation in which 
the Vicar indulges himself against the House of Lords, as 
being partial judges, the kinsmen or dependants of the accuser, 
it savours too much of modern revolutionary cant to be mis- 
taken. Of the king’s relatives three only were present, and of 
these one voted for the Queen. But “if all those who were 
ardently hunting for places, together with those in possession, 
had paired off, the decision of the House would most certainly 
have been against our Vicar’s favourite. Lord Grenville, for 
instance, is not a man unacquainted with business, and has 
retired from public life. His opinion would have had much 
weight in an house so constituted. | 

It gives us extreme pain to perceive any clergyman so per- 
verted and prejudiced on the present subject. The want of 
judgment shewn in alluding to the private circumstances of 
his parish is very lamentable. The different conduct pursued 
by Mr. Clayton, to whom we particularly refer as being some- 
what connected therewith, forms a striking contrast with the 
Vicar’s. -On the one hand we have a dissenting minister ably 
and publicly opposing the revolutionary madness of the times. 
On the other, a country Vicar adding his little mite to maintain 
the flame. What can be his object? Should his radical 
neighbours succeed, all religion of every sect would be over- 
whelmed, all law would be abrogated, and all property plun- 
dered. If the constitution of England were as corrupt as repre- 
sented by these incendiaries, after the dreadful occurrences in 
France, Spain, Palermo, and all places where revolution has 
existed for any time, a wise man would pause ere he attempted 
such a mode of correction. He would wait to see if any-nation 
obtained real benefit from these dreadful explosions. A chris- 
tian would hesitate to do evil, that good might come. But 


‘when it may be asserted, beyond all contradiction, that the 


world has not yet seen a government less corrupt and less op- 
pressive, more just or more levient, than the one under which 
we live, that with all its faults and imperfections, it yet re- 
mains unsurpassed, weak must be that man’s judgment, or 


‘malignant his heart, who, for the sake of some fanciful, ‘aud 


rerhaps impracticable improvements, would hazard the religion 
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of his Saviour, the lives of his fellow-creatures, and the com- 
forts of the nation, to try his Utopian experiments. | 

Perhaps in the retired quiet of a country village, our Vicar 
may not be aware of the riotous proceedings in populous towns. 
We therefure beg his attention to Mr, Blacow’s statements 
respecting Liverpool. We find that violence of the. most 
atrocious nature is threatened when a clergyman attempts to 
recommend obedience, or to discourage vice, and that Mr. 
Blacow was obliged, on the day when he preached this dis- 
course, (26th of November to place several peace officers in 
the church, and that even then the radicals were scarcely 
prevented from disturbance. This proves their determined 
oppesition to the .inculcating those christian truths which 
oppose the nefarious designs in view. We. recommend our 
Country Vicar to meditate on Mr. 3,’s exordium. 


‘* After all the noise that has been made, and all the tumults that 
bave been occasioned in the world about liberty, no people are ‘free,’ 
but they who are made so by Jesus Christ. Ali others gre slaves and 
bondsmen. They are free-agents; free-thinkers ; above all ‘rule 
and authority and power ; and as St. Peter has truly described them, 
in the. 2nd Chapter of the 2nd epistle—‘ They walk after the flesh in 
the lust of uncleanness, having eyes full of adultery: they despise 
governments, Presumptuous are they, self-willed; they are. not 
afraid to speak evil of dignities.’ If St. Peter had been living in the 
present day, and seen with his eyes, and heard with his ears, what we 
see and har, he could not have given a more accurate description of 
the sentiments and practices, now so prevalent among us. But he 
spake as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, with whom ‘ a thousand 
years are as one day ;’ and who saw, in the womb of time, those de- 
solating principles and corrupt practices, which are now bursting forth 
under ‘ the god of this world—the prince of the power of the air— 
that apostate spirit, that now worketh in the children of disobedience’ 
—spreading a moral plague and infection over the face of the land, and 
leading thousands astray, as St. Peter again tells us, by ‘ promising 
liberty, while they themselves are the servants of corruption, in the 
gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity ;’ or, as St, Paul says— 
‘in the snare of the Devil, taken captive by him at his will,’ - and 
doing the work of him, who was ‘a liar and a murderer from the 
beginning,’ in destroying themselves, and spreading misery and mis- 
chief among their fellow creatures. Well may such men as these dis- 
parage and discard the Bible ; well may they bear such rancorous 
hate against it ; and endeavour to stop the mouths of God’s ministers, 
who hold it forth as a light in a dark place, to unveil their deeds of 
iniquity ard shame, and to thunder its awful denunciations against them. 
Read the whole of the 2nd Chapter of St. Peter ; and you will see, as 
in a glass, the exact features of those desperate and self-deluded men, 
who are now in such numbers and activity among us; anticipating, 
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with the most frantic joy, the utter extinction of the Bible, and the 
consequent breaking down of every mound and barrier, which the 
wisdom of ages had set up, to enable us to ‘ lead quiet and peaceable 
lives in all godliness and honesty ;° enjoining us to ‘ obey magis- 
trates," and to be‘ ready to every good work: as free, and not 
using our liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of 
God,’ whose commands are imperative, and cannot be dispensed 
with, but at the peril of our souls—ai the sure and certain hazard of 
incurring his indignation and wrath, and reaping the wages of eternal 
death; and his commands are—‘ Fear Gop: Honour tue Kine. " 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





As the Country Vicar vindicates his own right of dabbling 
in politics, he will, of course, allow the same privilege to Mr. 
Blacow ; but as there are many why, at the present time, par- 
ticularly dispute this right, aware of the opposition which 
christian ministers must make to the improvements of atheists 
and radicals, we insert the note in p. 8. 


‘© The following extract of a Sermon of an old Divine, preached 
at a period of great intestine discord and commotion from the machina- 
tions of turbulent and seditious demagogues, places this ‘ bounden 
duty,’ in the clearest and most unquestionable light.— 7 

“© * Though it be above our sphere to teach the rules and arts of 
governing, and to direct those how to steer who sit at the he/m; yet 
Iam sure it is not above us tu help and assist them in their governs 
ment, by declaring the villany of those practices which would subvert 
it. Any one may kill wasps and hornets, and other vermin which 
infests a garden, without pretending to the art and skill of the gardener, 
And a watchman may do much towards the defence of a city, though 
he offers not to govern it. In like manner, for a preacher of the word to 
denounce the wrath of God against faction and sedition, and by all the 
spiritual artillery of the word (as [ may so call it) to prosecute and 
run down those sins, which both disturb government and destroy 
souls, cannot justly or properly be called his meddling with matters of 
State. And, therefore, when some very gravely teil us, that the sole 
or chief business of a preacher is to preach up a good life, and to 
preach down sin, I heartily assent to them, but withal must tell 
them, that I take obedience to government to be a principal part of 
goed life, and faction and rebellion to be some of the worst, the 
blackest, and the most damning sins that men can be guilty of ; and, 
consequently, that it is the direct unguestionatle duty and business of 
a preacher, with all imaginable zeal, to testify against crimes of 9 
high and clamorous a guilt, wheresdever he finds them.’ ” 


The next passage we shall producg may possibly cause much 
astonishment in the Vicar. Mr. B. at first considered the 
Queen innocent, but that very evidence which weighed nothing 
with the Vicar, convinced him of the contrary. Having 
referred to her publicly receiving of the Lord’s Supper immé 
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diately after the bill was withdrawn, our preacher continues 
thus : 


*« But to speak of what is required in the present day, does not the 
Church declare in that solemn portion of the service you have heard 
this very morning, that if ‘ any be a blasphemer of God, an. adul- 
terer, or in any other grievous crime, to repent them of their sins, 
or else to come not to that holy table? Has she repented of her 
sins ? or has she not rather exulted in her shame, and set all moral 
decency at defiance None would have rejoiced more sincerely than 
myself, at the establishment of her innocence. I used her name in 
the Liturgy, in this very reading desk, under a persuasion at the 
time, that the foul charges then in circulation against her, were not 
founded in truth; and, not khowing all the circumstances of the 
case, | deemed the authorized omission of that name somewhat harsh. 
But subsequent events and proceedings have too painfully convinced 
me of the reality of her guilt ; convicted, as she has so clearly been, 
by the highest tribunal in the kingdom, after a most fair, a most patient, 
a most impartial hearing, of the grievoussin of adultery, committed, too, 
under circumstances the most base, shameful, and disgusting. Yet 
still, if she had demeaned herself, as became her situation, under 
such a load of established guilt—if she had retired from the gaze of 
public observation ; and, in the secluded chamber of penitence and 
remorse, confessed and bewailed the errors of her ways—sought the 
pardoning mercy of her offended God—her insulted country; and 
resolved, under divine grace, * to go and sin no more,’ she would 
have had strong claims on our commiseration and sympathy ; and would 
have softened down the hearts of thousands to sentiments of pity in 
her behalf, who must now view her conduct with feelings of the 
most unqualified abhorrence and disgust. But, instead of this, we 
behold her ‘ glorying in her shame’—triumphing in her guilt—placing 
herself in the attitude of defiance, and, at the head of her radical 
troops; demanding those rights which she has so deservedly forfeited ; 
and which, in the name of every thing good, and virtuous, and 
sacred among us, she never can, she never must, have ; proved guilty 
as she has been, on the most indisputable evidence, even on the 
evidence of her own witnesses,* of the heinous sin of adultery with 
a menial servant.” 


“ * Messrs. Flyon and Hownam reluctantly admitted that she had 
slept thirty-five nights under the éame tent with her favourite Courier, 
the Baron Bergami—Grand . Master of the order of Saint Caroline, 
&c. &c. on whom she has lavished so many thousands of John Bull's 
hard-earned money. 

‘* A great many Noble Lords voted against the Bill, on the ground 
of expediency, who, at the same time, expressed, in the strongest and 
most unqualified terms, their conviction of the Queen's guilt. Lord 
Ellenborough said: * Her ez excited his unutterable disgust : 
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We shall give one more extract from this able and powerful 
address, which will prove what we have already asserted as to 
the diabolical desigus of the radicals, and might satisfy the 
Vicar that the Queen by no means deserves the countenance 
of any churchman, particularly a clergyman. 


‘© Some may and will blame me for entering thus fully, and 
speaking my sentiments so plainly, on this question; but I conceive 
it to be a question of the most vital importance to us all, as well in 
its present effects, as in its future consequences; whether we consider 
ourselves as members of the State, or as fellow-christians. [ do not, 
for my part, like the doctrine of expediency ; it is a cold, meagre, 
paralyzing doctrine ; and should never influence any man standing in 
a public capacity. He must neither court applause, nor fear censure.* 
While I am discharging what I consider to be my duty to my God 
and my King—my Church and my Country, I fear no consequences : 
I never look at them : I care not one single straw about them, be- 
yond those common precautionary measures, which every prudent 
man should take, as I have done to night, with regard to having 
peace-officers in the Church ;f and if I were assured that the radicals 
would cut my throat, (which some of them, I know, would be very 
ready, and very glad to do) -they should not have deterred me from 
this plain and conscientious avowal of my sentiments. What isa 
man’s life worth, if he be not allowed to speak out and do his duty. 
The Radicals claim the privilege of speaking out their sentiments 
plainly enough, which they have long been doing in their various 











it was, in his view, infamous and base. The Queen of England was 
one of the last women, whom an honourable man would wish to see 
associate with his wife, or set an example to his daughters.’ Lord 
Calthorpe affirmed, that ‘ her conduct bad been most gross, indecent, 

and degrading. ‘The Archbishop of York observed, that ‘ as a 
Legislator he would say non-content to the Bill ; but, if called upon 
as a Judge, he must say, Guitty.’ In truth, a vast number of Peers, 
both Lay and Spiritual, who objected to the Bill and voted against it, 
were most decided in their judgment, as to the Queen’s ‘guilt ; and it 
may most confidently be atirmed, that, as far as regarded her vicious 
—her degrading—her adulterous intercourse with the Courier Ber- 
gami, scarcely any difference of opinion existed in the whole House, 
where the case had beep so long and so minutely invesligated.” 

_  * Tf Lord Harewood (and some others) on ‘a recent occasion, 
when the honour of his King and Country so imperiously required it, 
had acted on this independent and fearless principle, he would not 
have been toasted, and evlogized in such flattering terms, at the late 
dinner of the Radical Whigs, in this town. If we cannot say ef him 
OQ! ‘ Punica fides !’ we may, at least, with foo much truth exclaim, 
OQ! pustl/a fides!!!" 

t See Note * in p. 446, 
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addresses to their supple pageant ; and which have been echoed back 
by her Soctntan Chaplain and scribe, in language still more plain and 
decisive, as to that treasonable and seditious feeling, by which they ate 
mutually actuated. And yet, with al) that boasted love of liberty 
and freedom of speech, of which we hear so much from the Radical 
tribe, no one, it seems, must be allowed to unmask their dark de- 
signs, and expose their knavish tricks, but at the peril of bis limbs 
ot his life. I have received this very morning an anonymous letter 
through the post, telling me that ‘ 1am a marked character, and will 
not escape due reward.* What a blessed liberty would these Radi- 
cals give us, if once invested with that power, which they are 
striving, by every art and stratagem—by every measure of force and 
of fraud—to obtain. 

** Let me say, then, to the vast assemblage now before me,f if 
you do not like the sentiments, I feel it my bounden duty to avow, 


you are under no compulsion to come and hear them. There are 


plenty of other places of worship open to you; and I am not a little 
astonished from the npmerous letters I receive, that Dissenters should 
ever creep into this ‘ building, miscalled a Church,’{ Why come 
here to carp and to criticize, and to write abusive letters on what they 
hear? Why not keep to their own conventicles, where they can get 
what is so much more palatable to their taste; and where, I am 
sure, they will hear nothing on ‘ the signs of the times,” at all offen- 
sive to their political sensibilities? But I now plainly tell them, and 
any unsound, wavering, double-minded Churchman, that may happen 
to be present, that I am not to be deterred from pursuing the straight 
line of my duty, by any of their threats or censures. I do not stand here 
to learn from them what I ought to say or do. I find that in the word 
of God, and the records of my own conscience ; and 1 am much 
more inclined to be guided in my public conduct by their suggestions, 





«« * This Letter further adds, that ‘ my conduct is reported at the 


‘proper place.’ Where that ‘ place’ is, I know not. Have the 


Radicals a band of assassins somewhere in their. pay? So it should 
seem ; for I have this morning, (Friday, December Ist.) had a Letter 
from some friendly hand, as foHows :—* Look out; for Treason lurks 
to marr you. Beware! next Sabbath we must have no Sermon of 
your's. Beware!!!” 

‘¢ + From three to four thousand people were in the Church, be- 


‘sides a large concourse at the doors, that could not get admittance for 


want of room. As disturbances had been threatened, if a certain 
subject were alluded to, peace-officers were in the church'to keep the 
Radicals in awe, who had assembled in great numbers; and by their 
vigilance and activity, good order was preserved,” 

‘* t See Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 24th, where the Radical Scribe 
has $0 termed it; and look at the ‘* Mystery of the Abbey,” where the 
real character of this audacious and unprincipled Scribe is completely 
unveiled,” 
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and to act accordingly, than to be turned away from the path of daty, 
either by the threats of the Radicals, or the displeasure and abuse of 
those canting professors, who run about from chapel to church, and 
from church to chapel, not to edify themselves, but to criminate 
others. I never touched upon a certain great question, while the 
matter was ‘ sub judice ;> and even when the evidence of guilt had 
been so fully established, and every man and woman in the kingdom, 
capable of sober reflection, and whose minds had not been warped 
by the phrenzy of party-zeal, or their eyes blinded by the polluted 
dust of Radicalism were of one opinion, I should s¢i// have been 
silent, and studiously forborne any allusion to the painful subject; 
had not such billing and cooing taken place between the Radicals 
and their idol; and had not her answers to their addresses be- 
spoken, in such daring, such desperate Janguage, the ebullitions 
of treason, and sounded the trumpet of rebellion through the land, 
both against the Altar* and the throne. Then it was time, in- 





> 


‘* * The Queen's answers to the various addresses that have been 
presented to her, furnish the most unequivocal and abundant proof of 
her regard and affection for the Church of England, its Ministers, and 
its doctrines. The following extracts (which might easily be multi- 
plied) sufficiently attest it. 

«« Churchmen are usually more remarkable, even than Statesmen, 
for being behind the light of the age. They adhere pertinaciously 
to ancient forms. They are unwilling to pass beyond that boundary 
of darkness in which their forefathers lived.”——Answer to Leicester 
Females. | . 

“‘ The Hierarchy made themselves instrumental in sacrificing the 
charitableness of the establishment to motives of secular interest ot 
personal malevolence.” — Answer to St. Botolph’s. 

‘© The Members of the Hierarchy must have forgotten it to be 
their duty not to prostrate themselves at the feet of any temporal 
master, in questions in which conscience is concerned.” —- Answer to 
Clerkenwell. 

‘« Persons who have been long in the habit of making Religion the 
pretext of their ¢yranny, or the veil of their se/fishness.’’"—Answer to 
Leicester Females. : : 

‘‘ The Temporal Peers, sanctified by the presence of united Bishops 
and Archbishops, are endeavouring to calculate the chances of adul- 
tery.” —Answer to Mary-le-bone. 

“* The religion andthe morals of the people are not at all depen- 
dent on the ceremonial of an expensive establishment.” —Answer (0 
Montrose. 

There is only one view in which I can regard this alteration with 


any complacency, and that is, as the first step in the good work of 


ecclesiastical reformation.” —~ Answer to Leicester Females. 

“« Churchmen would do well, ere it be too Jate, to open their eyes 
upon the Sun of another reformation that is rising upon the world. — 
Ilid, 
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deed, to speak out; and my tongue should sooner have cloven to 
the roof of my mouth, than to have been silent any longer. The 
Radicals, it is true, have had the triumph of a day; but I wil 
venture to predict, that day will be a short one. There is too much 
moral sense yet remaining among us—too much sterling loyalty in 
the great body of the people—too much of that good old English 
feeling, which has made Old England what she is among the nations of 
the earth, to let that triumph be of any long duration.—She sit upon 
the throne of these realms!—She occupy the place and station of 
that virtuous—that inestimable Queen, who so long adorned that 
throne by a life of the most unspotted, the most untarnished purity ; and 
who was at once an honour to her station, asa Queen, and the* real 
‘ grace and ornament’ of her sex, as a woman !—She form the model 
of our female morals !—She teach the wives and daughters of our 
nobles to throw a chain of gold around their footman’s neck, and lead 
him to their table and their bed ! !—It cannot be. The very stars 
in the canopy of heaven would fall from their courses, and hide 
themselves in the dust of the earth, at witnessing such a mournful 
spectacle:as this.”’ 


In this strong and nervous manner did Mr. Blacow cou- 
rageously address the most violent rufhans of Liverpool; and 
the impression was so strong, that in the course of six weeks 
three editions of the Discourse have been bought up. Perhaps 
some readers may object to his style or his topics. Surely the 
last are proper subjects to every conscientious minister. Im- 
morality, when ostentatiously brought forward, and rebellion 
publicly inculcated, must be repressed from the pulpit. These 
sins are of that enormous nature, so infectious, and so de- 
structive, as to alarm every reflecting mind for the existence of 
christianity in any of its forms. ‘Then as to style, it isa 
preacher’s first duty to make himself understood. He is to 
consider whom he addresses, and that must direct how they are 
to be addressed. We therefore are of opinion that the man- 
ner in which this discourse is drawn up adds to its merit, and 
we doubt not that the effect was universal, and trust that the 
impression will be permanent. 





“The vicinity of a Cathedral is not always that kind of atmosphere 
that is most favourable to the growth of patriotic independence, or of 
high-minded generosity.”"—Answer to Parishes of St. Maurice, &c. 
Winchester. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. 





In our last we gave a comprehensive account of the principal events 
which marked the course of the last year at home ; we now proceed 
to review the relative situation of the nations on the continent, with 
whom, as with us, the year 1820 will be one celebrated in history, 

France.—The French legislature assembled early in January; and 
as it was generally understood, that it was the intention of ministers 
to ropose a change in the existing law of elections, every means 
were used to procure petitions frofn the variousdepartments, in favour 
of the law as it then stood, These petitions were presented to both 
chambers ; they were few in number; and, out of a population of 
28,000,000, the signatures did not amount to 20,000. In the chamber 
of deputies a very warm and tumultuous debate took place on the 
14th of January ; the ministerial question was, to pass to the order 
of the day ; and it was carried only by a majority of five. In the 
chamber of peers, they had better success, the question for passing 
to the order of the day, was there carried on the 18th by a majority 
of 109 to 48. Our readers will, no doubt, recollect that when an 
alteration in the law of elections was suggested in 1819, it was 
opposed -by ministers; and that 60 new peers were created by the 
advice of De Cazes; for the purpose of enabling him to defeat it in 
the chamber of peers. The experience of a few months proved, that 
under the old Jaw, the influence of the men of the revolution was 
such, that the government in a monarchical form could not possibly 
have existed. And the fact, tbat afier all the artifices which had 
been employed, only 20,000 signatures could be procured in behalf 
of this law, was sufficient to shew that the majority of the inhabitants 
were not favourable to it. The ministers were, therefore, compelled 
to alter their system, and to adopt that course they had before 
reprobated. — | 

While the ministers were in suspense as to the course they should 
pursue, after the very strong opposition which was made to their 
measures in the chamber of deputies—an event occurred at. Paris, 
that filled all Europe with horror. A very reprehensible custom exists 
at Paris of performing operas, &c. on the Sunday evening. On 
Sunday the 13th of February, his royal highness the Duke of Berri, 
attended this place of amusement; and as he was leaving the house 
dbout eleven o’clock, with his royal] consort, an assassin stabbed him 
in the breast with astiletto. His Royal Highness was taken into one 
of the apartments of the opera house, and expired about six o'clock 
inthe morning of the 14th. The assassin did not attempt to escape ; 
be was taken on the spot; and, like the murderer Felton, he gloried 
inhis crime. His name was Louver ; he had been an officer in the 
oid Imperial Guards, and latterly an helper in the royal stables. He 
said he had meditated the crime for four years—that his opinions and 
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sentiments bad induced him to commit it, as he believed:the Bourbons 
to be hostile to the interests of France; and he had selected the Duke 
de Berri because he was young, and appeared destined to perpetuate 
the race of tyrants whoruled over his country. Louvel declared he 
had no accomplices; but this is scarcely credible, It appears from 
accounts received from various parts of the kingdom, that an expec- 
tation was entertained by the enemies of the Bourbon dynasty, that 
some dire misfortune would befal that family, about the period to 
which we now allude; and cannot but contemplate.the assassination 
as an act committed in consequence of some conspiracy against their 
interests, either in favour of the young Napoleon or of the Orleans 
branch of the Bourbous—but which of these objects it was meant to 
forward—it is impossible, without more information than has yet 
been elicited on the subject, to ascertain.* } 





* The Duke de Berri was looked upon as the only prince who was 
likely to perpetuate that branch of the House of Bourbon, now 
filling the throne of France. Monsieur, the eldest brother of Louis, 
succeeds to the throne at the death of the Jatter. Monsieur has one 
son, the present Duke D'Angouleme, who married Madame Eliza- 
beth, the noble and high-spirited daughter of Louis the Sixteenth. 
He is not likely to have any children, and the Duke de Berri is next 
in succession. After the Duke come the family of Orleans, the 
descendants of the notorious Philippe Egalite, whose crimes contri- 
buted so largely towards the French revolution. Louis Philippe, the 
present Duke, (the seventh in descent from Louis the Fourteenth and 
Anne of Austria) is the son of this wretched man. This prince left 
France at an early period of the revolution, and resided for some 
time in Switzerland under a feigned name, where he supported bim- 
self by teaching mathematics. He afterwards visited the United 
States of America, and from thence came to England, where he was 
reconciled to Louis the Eighteenth, who then resided here. This 
prince married, in Palermo, a daughter of the king of Naples, and 
aunt of the widowed Duchess de Berri, and has a numerous family by 
her. It is, however, questionable whether the Duke of Orleans 
would have been suffered to mount the throne in peace. Indepen- 
dent of any claim which the Buonapartists might have made in behalf 
of the young Napoleon, there is another branch of the House of 
Bourbon, the present reigning family of Spain, who stand nearer than 
his Highness to the throne of France. It is true this branch renounced 
the succession, by the treaty of Utrecht, on condition of having the 
possession of Spain guaranteed by the different European powers. 
But many of the French statesmen at the time, and the Marquis de 
Touy iv particular, declared that this renunciation was invalid; and 
during the early part of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, when his 
ill state of health rendered it likely he would die without issue, the 
king of Spain was making preparations to assert his right. An 
event which we shai] hereafter notice, will, it is hoped, render (hese 


speculations, imteresting at the period, useless and abortive. 
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The murder of the royal duke produced a considerable sensation 
in the metropolis of France. At the first meeting of the chambers, 
M. de Cazes presented to the deputies the projet of a new election 
law; and to the peers, a projet de loi for subjecting all journals 
devoted wholly or in part to politics, to a previous censorship, Another 
law was presented to the Chamber of Deputies, by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, analogous to the suspension of our habeas corpus act. 
Thetwolatter were passed, with some modifications ;—but, previous!y, 
De Cazes, who had exercised almost boundless influence over 
Louis XVIII. resigned his situation under the plea of ill health. He 
was created a Duke, and was appointed Ambassador to the British 
Court, where he soon after arrived; and the Duke de Richlieu 
succeeded him as President of the Council of Ministers; and Secre- 
tary of State. | 

The law of elections, presented by M. Cazes, was rejected by the 
Committee appointed for its revision, who presented another. On 
this, a stormy and protracted discussion ensued, which, connected 
with the trial of Louvel, that took place while it was pending, pro- 
duced considerable popular commotion, not only in the capital, but 
in the provinces. The most diabolical attempts were made to procure 
the miscarriage of the Duchess of Berri (whose pregnancy was 
announced soon after the assassination of her husband), by the ex- 


-plosion of fire-works under her windows. Two individuals, of the 


names of Gravier and Bouton, were convicted of this crime, and 
sentenced to death; but their punishment was commuted to com- 
pulsory Jabour for life, at the intercession of the injured Duchess. 
Louvel was found guilty of the murder of the Duke de Berri, and 
executed on the 7th of June. Considerable tumult took place, on 
that and the following days, which were suppressed by the military. 

' On the 8th of June, an amendment to the election law was pro- 
posed by M. Bossin, the purport of which was, that the Chamber 
should consist of 430 Deputies ; of whom 258, a number equal to 
that of the existing Chamber, should be chosen by the colleges of 
arrondisement, and the remaining 172, by the departmental colleges, 
composed of electors, who pay the highest class of contributions. 
The law, thus amended, was carried ; and its good effects are evinced 
by the results of the recent elections ; which have returned a majo- 
rity of royalist deputies, and covered the liberal faction with dis- 
race, 

: In August, a conspiracy was discovered in Paris, the objects of 
which was, to murder the King, and overthrow the reigning family. 
Several officers of the army were amongst the conspirators; who 
were fortunately arrested. They have not yet been brought to 
trial. 

On the 29th of September, the Duchess of Berri was happily 
delivered of a prince, who was christened Henry Charles Ferdinand, 
Dieu Donne, Duke of Bordeaux. This event (the news of which 
was received with the greatest joy) wall tend to consolidate the in- 
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terests of the Bourbons, and to establish the present government of 
France, more than any other which could have occurred. 
Srain.—Towards the close of 1819, and at the commencement of 
the late year, Spain was placed in a situation most critical and 
perilous. The people were discontented, the soldiery.licentious, the 
government feeble, and the revenue. inadequate to the ordinary ex- 
penses of the state. At this crisis, when.a wise ministry would have 
endeavoured to remedy, and remove these growing evils, the advisers 
of King Ferdinand seemed intent only upon prosecuting the war with 
the American Colonies ; and they, accordingly, towards the close of 
1819,.assembled a number of troops at Cadiz, preparatory to em- 
barking them for that country, and chartered ships from England, 
France, and Holland, to act as transports for the purpose of convey- 
ing them to their destination. This ill-advised plan accelerated the 
fate of the Spanish Government. On the-ist of January, an ingar- 
rection broke out among these troops, the first act of which was, the 
seizure of their Commander-in-Chief. On the next day, they took 
Port St. Mary’s, and proceeded to Si, Leon, where they madea 
prisoner of the Minister of Marine, and, on the 3d, they captured 
the naval arsenal of St. Leon, but were repulsed in an attack @n 
Cadiz, on the 4th ; 5000 men were also dispatched, by the insurgents 
(who were computed to amount to 15,000 or 20,000), to attack 
Seville, and secure the co-operation of the troops there... The intel- 
ligence of these hostile movements, occasioned great alarm at Madrid ; 
particularly as a political character was soon given to the revolt ; the 
army promising the re-establishment of the Cortes, in order to excite 
the people to rebellion, General Freyre was appointed by the King 
Captain-General of Andalusia, and detached against the rebels, who 
succeeded in cutting off the communication with Madrid. The 
object of the revolted army was soon understood ; it was to procure 
the establishment of the constitution, proraulgated by the Cortes in 
1812, and this constitution was proclaimed in several towns, where 
the influence of the troops extended. ‘Tbe chief leaders of this 
revolt, which thus assumed the air of a revolution, were Generals 
Quiroga and Riego.. We cannot, nor indeed, is it our province, 1o 
detail the various incidents which occurred in the months of January 
and February ;—it is sufficient for us to say, that the spirit which 
animated the army, seemed very generally to pervade the people ; 
and, at Jength, assumed such menacing appearances, that the Ki 
was compelled to submit. Accordingly, on the 7th of March, a 
Madrid Gazette Extraordinary appeared, announcing it to be the 
King’s intention, that the Cortes should immediately assemble ; and, 
on the following morning, a royal) proclamation was issued, ip which 
his Majesty declared, ‘‘ that, according to the general wish of his 
people, he had determined to take the oath to the constitution of 
1812,” This determination excited the utmost applause from the 
people ; who made the air resound with their exclamations of joy. 
His Majesty immediately took the preliminary oaths before a junta 
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established ad interim; which janta was invested with the superin- 
tendance of all measures emanating from Government, till the in- 
stallation of the Cortes ;—orders for the election of which were 
immediately issued. 

Ferdinand appeared in earnest in adopting this constitution, and 
immediately set about taking the necessary measures for rendering it 
generally obeyed, and for assimilating the forms of the different 
departments. On the 10th of March, a dreadful tumult took place 
at Cadiz, in which 500 Spaniards were massacred by the soldiers ; 
and, it is singular, that although an immediate investigation was set 
on foot into this transaction, yet that no clue whatever has yet been 
discovered (or, at least, it has not been publicly declared), ‘by which 
the instigators of the disturbance could be traced. ' 

The Cortes was opened on the gth of July, and the session was 
occupied in devising plans for the regulation of the public affairs, 
internal and foreign. They continued their labours to a late period 
in the year; but we are not aware of any decided improvements 
which they have decreed in the political state of Spain, although 
many of their acts seem not to have been the dictates of “* Absolute 
Wisdom.” . 

Spain is far from being in a tranquil state ; commotions are re- 
peatedly taking place in the provinces, which the government is not 
competent to contro] ; the higher classes and the clergy are generally 
‘unfavourable to the constitution; and no wonder; for it has done 
nothing for them; on the contrary, it deprives them, as well as the 
monarch, of some of their just rights, without offering them any 
equivalent ; and we much fear, that the tranquillity of this fine 
country will not be readily re-established. 

Napxes and Portueat have been revolutionized on the same plan 
as Spain. In those countries, the army has proclaimed Jiberty to the 
people ! and the Spanish constitution has been adopted by both. In 
Portugal this change took: place without bloodshed ; but in Sicily, 
‘Palermo was the scene of a horrid massacre, as the people were not 
inclined to submit to the Neapolitan government, but’-wished to 
establish the independence of: the island. The Palermians were, 
however, ultimately, compelled to submit, and own the supremacy 
of Naples. : 

In the other kingdoms of the continent, no material change has 
taken place; but these events have completely altered. the course of 
European politics. A Congress of Sovereigns and their Ministers-has 
been Jately held at Troppau, where the revolutions in Spain, Naples, 
and Portugal have been made the subjects of consideration. The 
Northern Powers are’ decidedly hostile to the. new governments; 
and the Emperor of Austria poured an immense number: of troops 
into Italy, and made hostile’ demonstrations against Naples. The 
remonstrances of England and France have hitherto. prevented the 
commencement of a war, and the conferences have ended at Troppav, 
and are to be removed to Laybach, at which place the King of 
Naples will take a share in them. 
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Such have been the principal political occurrences in Europe. If 
we look across the Atlantic, we shall find that distress bas been very 
prevalent in the United S:ates of America, even more so than in 
England—yet their taxes are low ; and the national debtis but trivial 
compared with ourown. The message of Mr. Monroe to Congress, 
attributes this. distress to the same causes to which we have heard it 
ascribed by our statesmen. The Radicals ridiculed the latter ; bat 
they will not, surely, despise the opinions of the ‘‘:most enlightened” 

overnment of the world. 

Of South America we know very little, and that little cannot be 
relied upon) ; the accounts from that quarter being of the most con- 
tradictory nature. For instance, General Paez, one of the revolu- 
tionary commanders, has been positively announced as dead five or 
six times; and he is now commanding a division in Bolivar’s army, 
according to recent accounts. ‘The Spanish Cortes attempted to open 
a negotiation with the revolted Colonies, which was indignantly 
negatived, except an unconditional acknowledgment of their inde- 
pendence was first made. The latest accounts, if they can be relied 
upon, ate not favourable to the cause of the independents. In Sep- 
tember Bolivar was so much weakened, that he was cowpelled to 
solicit a truce from Morillo. The former said he would make propo- 


should be on the 23rd of October, till which time the war was to 
continue. Morillo, in consequence, used every exertion: to augment 
his force, and. come up with his antagonist before that period ; in 
hopes of totally defeating him. , 

A large expedition has recently sailed from Cadiz, which was said 
to be intended to reinforce Morillo. With this accession of strength, 


4 chiefs, and be enabled to restore peace to that fine country, which 
‘ has so Jong been torn to pieces by the interested quarrels of a few 


robbers and pirates, who have outraged every feeling of humanity, 
rt and violated every law. human and divine, by the manner in which 
they have carried on this unnatural contest. 


1 Buenos Ayres has been the scene of the greatest confusion, during 
y the whole of the year. Since January the City has suffered the horrors 
¢ of.a siege three times; and this, not by.a foreign enemy, but from 
as the domestic factions, who harass the country.—A_ curious negotiation 
of was at one. period carrying on with the French Government, who 
- wished to erect that province into a,monarchy, and to place a Prince 
‘. of the House of Bourbon on the throne ; it was, however, discovered 
te and defeated ; and the actors in it were to have been brought to 
8; punishment ; but, we believe, owing to the unsettled state of the 
ps country, they escaped ; and, in whose hands the government is now 
‘he vested, we are not informed. 

he Inpra, under the wise policy of the Marquis of Hastings, is tran- 
an quil and prosperous. The settlements of the Dutch in this quarter 
of of the giobe, are declining as fast as ours are rising. And we soon shall 


be without, a rival in that vast empire.—Our settlements at Botany 


sitions from his head-quarters, at St. Fernando Apure, where he~ 


he will, in all probability, be a complete overmatch for the republican | 
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Bay, is also rapidly advancing into a thriving colony, replete with all 
the comforts of civilized life. 

We must not forget to mention, that the mania of revolution 
has travelled as far as St. Domingo. The subjects of Christophe, better 
known, perhaps, by the name of Henry I. Emperor of Hayti, had long 
been dissatisfied with a monarchical government; and, in October 
last, his troops in Fort St. Mare rebelled against him, and-others 
which were sent against them joined the rebels, . Christophe was ‘so 
disheartened, that he shot himself; and his troops proclaimed the 
protection of Boyer. It is supposed the island will be now united as'a 
republic under that chief. 

Such have been the principal foreign and domestic events of the 
year, and they afford matter of meditation to the politician even 
*‘ till the mind burst with thinking.” The most alarming features 
in the aspect of the times certainly are that proness to revolution, 
that hatred of every thing old, and hankering after every thing new— 
that disregard of religion and morality —that contempt of authority— 
that impatience under the most wholesome restraints—and that lieen- 
tiousness of the press, which are now so general. Aimongst a certain set 
of mongrel philosophers and infidels, it is sufficient for any institation 
to have received the siamp of antiquity for them toreprobate and assait it. 
The child will vow dispute with his father ; the peasant and labourer 
with the minister of the gospel, and the servant with the master. That 
wholesome respect for superior rank, accompanied with superior virtue, 
which, in the ‘‘ olden time,” marked the conduct, and influenced the 
manners of the middle and lower classes, is now nearly extinct; and 
in its stead a bratal ferociousness, an unmanly and degrading vulgarity 
and insolence, distinguish:those who are, by our radical faction, 
called, pur excellence, ‘* the people,” in their behaviour to those who 
are «© placed in authority over them,” and who occupy a higher sta- 
tion in life than themselves. The divine precepts of our holy teacher 
are disregarded ; infidelity walks abroad in the open face of day, 
unabashed and undaunted ; and immorality has, in the case of the 
queen, received the sanction of men who ought to have known better, 
as wellas of the credulous followers of Hunt, Cobbett,,and Co. 

Yet this is England! Once renowned for the religious character 
of its people; for their morality, for their obedience to the laws, for 
their loyalty, and for their attachment to the ‘¢ altar and the throne!” © 
There are yet in the country, thank God! many-an honest heart, 
who have never ‘* bow'd the knee to Baal,” but, hating notoriety, and 
loving the calm retreats of domestic privacy, they are not to be 
drawn forth to make public expression of their opinions, except on 
occasions of great emergence. But we now call upon them to come 
forward and shew themselves. We call upon them, in the name of 
that God whom we serve, and whose holy scriptures are daily blas- 
phemed, and his commands despised; in the name: of that king 
whom we love, and who is insulted and traduced by the very wretches 
who were once the creatures of his bounty; by that country whose 
welfare is dear to us all, to stand forward and oppose the widely- 
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spreading torrent of infidelity and jacobinism. It must be stopped 
in its course, or we shall all fall a prey to the monsters who are 
panting for our hearts’ blood. Already are the nobly loyal pointed 
out for the assassin’s dagger; already are the brave advocates of their 
country’s weal threatened by anonymous cowards with vengeance, 
if they do not desist from their praiseworthy course. Let every true 
Briton, then, unite in. defiance of these traitors ; let them enter into 
associations for the mutual defence of their king and of themselves ; 
above all, let them repress by authority and influence, the licentious- 
ness of the press, that root of all the evil we have to lament ; but let 
them act quickly, for whilst we slumber, the enemy is in the camp. 


ES 
MISCELLANIES. 


I ame 








To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


SiR, 


NaturaLists have been much at a loss how to account for various 
circumstances relative to the confused state, which is observable in 
the interior of the globe, which we inhabit. We meet with in- 
stances, in its bawels (particularly in this island), of shells, which 
are not known, at present, to belong to these seas, and quite 
inland, Ossified bones have been found, or dug up, of animals, 
not now inhabitants of this country, &c. We have immense masses 
of stone, clay, gravel, chalk, coals, &c. And there are some other 
points which we cannot form any conjecture about, without extend- 
ing our minds further back than we have hitherto been accustomed 
to; but which might, perhaps, be a little cleared up by some such 
idea as I here offer to your consideration, and to that of the learned 
world, if you should think it a proper object. 

If you should imagine that there might be any foundation for 
such a probability, you may alter, or dress it up in any manner, or 
shape, which might be proper ; as it is offered to you only as an out- 
line to be worked upon, if it should meet with approval. 

As your publication bears the name of the Churchman’s Magae 
zine,. and the subject may be called a religious one, as being taken 
from the Bible, there cannet be a more appropriate channel for its 
introduction. 

Your's, &c. 
R. S.-T. 
November, 1820. 

We shall always readily admit whatever is drawn up with pro- 
priety, however opposite to our own opinions, but we cannot attempt 
to alter what is not wholly agreeable thereto. We have, therefore, 
inserted the observations of R. S. T. with such remarks as we have 
thought necessary, by way of foot notes. 
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In Genesis, c. i. v. 1. Moses says, “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.”” By the word ‘* heaven,”* we must con- 
clude, that he meant the sun,* the moon, stars, and what we dis- 
tinguish by the name of planets. That God did create them cannot 
be objected to by any, who acknowledge an Almighty God, ** by 
whom all things were made.”’ 

Bat the question is, when was this beginning? God was from 
eveflasting ; and, when it was His will to order the heavenly bodies 
into being, was within His own pleasure. An answer to this ques- 
7 it is impossible for us, blind mortals, to form the least probability 

- But the notion, which we have embraced, is, that their creation 
roo place, only five days before the formation of Adam. With 
this we seem generally satisfied, and have not troubled ourselves to 
look further. 

_ The second verse tells us, that ‘* the earth was without form.” 

Now can it be supposed that, when God gave the word for its being, 
this globe of ours should start up in an imperfect, confused, and 
chaotic state? This would be derogatory} to God’s infinite wisdom 
and power. All His works are, and must be, complete and perfect. 
“Whatever is, is right.” We may, therefore, take it for a certainty, 
that this globe was created in its necessary form. Moses could not 
have come to the knowledge of what had occurred before the crea- 
tion of Adam, but by one of two ways—~either by inspiration from 
God, in his.own ‘person, or from the account being handed down 
from Adam, who might have related it to his children ; they to their 
children; and so on, from father to son, until it came down to Moses. 

Bat Adam could know nothing of what passed before hisown formation, 
unless it were by iospiration, or from the communication which God fre- 
quently vouchsafed him. But. of ‘which ever way it was acquired is 
of no:consequence tous. The Almighty must: have given it in some 





‘ # It is impossible to come to this conclusion, for’ Moses expressly 
declares, that light was created on the first day, the sun and:the 
moon on the fourth. Whatever period of time a daythen signified, 
and Bishop Horsely, with many other divines and philosophers, con- 
jecture that it was a very different: space from our present twenty- 
four hours, still we must adhere to the order of the creation. As to 
conjecturing why the world was not created at any other time than 
it was, is most idle. Let. R. S. T. wait until he is better acquainted 
with the affairs of thé universe than at present he probably is. 

+ We can no more perceive it derogatory to the Almighty, that 
the earth should gradually assume its present beautiful system from a 
state of chaos, than that men should be first children. We now see 
a regular process observed in all things, and the consequences’ of 
that regularity are highly beneficial to all created beings. From 
analogy, therefore, we may conclude, with some probability, that 
such regular process, obtained from the first, and was then, too, 


beneficial. 
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mode or other; though he might not think proper, or necessary, to 
reveal more than was absolutely useful for instruction to Adam, and 
his posterity, upon this point. 

Yet, if we extend our own thoughts, and not take it for granted 
that this globe, and all the heavenly bodies, which we see in such 
profusion about us, were only created about six thousand years ago, 
we may suppose that it, and they, might have been created long, 
long before that time. Can we imagine that the whole ethereal frame 
was made only for the use of Adam and his posterity? May we 
not suppose this globe to have been in existence, apd inhabited, even 
numberless times, in a similar manner to that in which we now see 
it? Andthat, from natural causes, or from the indignation of the 
Almighty, for the wickedness of its inhabitants, a general convul- 
sion may have taken place; may have broken up its surface ; and 
may have destroyed every thing upon it? We know, from sacred 
writ, that, about 1656 years after, at least, the creation of Adam, 
‘« the fountains of the great deep were broke up; and the windows 
of heaven were opened ;” and every living creature was over- 
whelmed with water, excepting eight persons, and what else were 
contained in the ark, which Noah bnilt, by the direction of the 
Almighty, for the express purpose of saving this very small remnant. 
And we have authority to assure ourselves, that some such dreadful 
calamity will happen to it again, so as to cause a general destruction : 
and it may, perhaps, after a series of ages, be again inhabited. But, 
when this may come to pass, is still in the breast of God. Yet so 
much has been, mysteriously, disclosed,.as to lead us to venture upor 
the conjecture that, possibly, if not probably, it may come to pass in 
about 1180 years.* 

Now, if the above supposition, relative to the creation, be any 
thing more than ideal, how many geological difficulties might, in 
some measure, be accounted for! We have been accustomed to 
attribute many things to the Flood in the time of Noah ; but from 
what does it appear that, in-this case, there was such a general con- 
vulsion, as to bring about.so great a confusion, as is now to be met 
with in the bowels of the earth? We-can, in reality, say no more 
than that it was overflowed, either in part, or wholly, by water. 
This, therefore, could not be sufficient to make the confusion which 


= antitin 





* Whether this world were inhabited, by reasonable creatures, 
before Adam, or whether God created it 6000 years ago, which is 
more probable, for ail things are not eternal, seems bootless to enquire. 
Revelation has given us all needful information, and with that, in 
theological disquisitions, we ought to be content, In philosophical 
discussions, men may amuse themselves with analysing pebbles, and 
deducing thence the age of the universe, but the Christian will Jangh 
their conclusions toscorn. Wedonot know where the period of 1810 
years is calculated. It is supposed, that the 1260 days of Daniel and 
St. John will end soon after the middle of this century, which does not 
long precede the final consummation of all thin 
No. 272, Vol. 59, January, 1820. K k 
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we observe. So that the difficulty cannot, with any degree of pro- 
bability, be otherwise accounted for, than by embracing some such 
idea as is here held out.* 

How long, or for how many ages, the earth might have laid in 

this depopulated, confused, chaotic state, no conjecture can be 
formed. It might have continued so for millions of years, which 
can be reckoned only as a small space of time, or as nothing, in 
eternity. 
' Moses says, that *‘ the earth was void ;"* by which we may under- 
stand, that there was not any thing living, or growing, upon it. This 
was the consequence of what might have happened toit. He fur- 
(her says, that ‘‘ darkness was upon the face of the deep.” Whilst 
this globe might have laid in this state, the atmosphere, which en- 
circles it, might have been rendered, by the word of the Almighty, 
so dense, as that the rays of the sun could not penetrate through it. 
Consequently, it must Jay in complete darkness; and have become 
invisible to the inhabitants of the other planets, which we may sup- 
pose, also, to be inhabited. 

That our atmosphere might become so thick, or dense, as to ex- 
clude the rays of the sun from enlightening it, is no improbable 
idea, if we admit into our consideration the difference, or variation, 
which in this climate, particularly, we often experience from a cloudy 
or clear day, without the supposition of any extraordinary inter- 
vention of Providence. It is not an uncommon thing that there 
might be a fine morning; and yet, though we might not see a 
cloud approaching us from any quarter, the atmosphere sometimes 
becomes so thick, or dense, as to throw a redness over the sun, and 
shut off the fierceness of its rays; and, at other times, quite to 
obscure it. And the same vice rersd ; the apparent cloud will often 
dissipate of itself, we know not how, unless we attribute it to the 
denseness being lessened. These are only natural causes, which 
arise merely from the common liability of the atmosphere to change. 
But this may be corroborated by instances supernatural, or miracu- 
lous. We read, in Joshua (c. x. v. 13.), that ‘‘ the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed, in the midst of heaven; and hastened not to 
go down, about a whole day.”” By this (under the above supposition,) 
we may suppose that Go! threw the atmosphere into such a state of 
denseness, as to cause an increased refraction, so as that the appear- 
ance of the sun and moon might be continued or stationary ; and, 
of course, that there might be light for the twenty-four hours. Now, 
had not the sun afd moon gone down (as ii is called), some parts 
of the earth must have laid in darkness for that time, which woold 
have been there equally as wonderful and miraculous, as the continu- 
ance of the light was to the people of Israel; and we should have 
met with some account, or tradition, of such an event. 


—_— 


4 The remains of several avimals, and even vegetables, have 
been found, which some suppose pre-adamitic, but no human fe- 
mains. This fact ought to be carefully attended to. 
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A second instance we meet with in the case of Hezekiah. (2 Kings 
xx. 9, 10, 11.) A question was put to him by the prophet Isaiah, 
whether “‘ the shadow upon the dial should go forward ten degrees, 
or go back ten degrees?” The good King thought it “ but a light 
matter for the shadow to go forward;” (although that would have 
been as surprising) but he said, ‘‘ Nay; let the shadow return back- 
ward”, Itdidso. And we may suppose it to be caused by a sudden 
thickening, or denseness, of the atmosphere, so as to increase, in 
more than a common degree, the refraction of the sun's rays, effected 
by the command of God. A third instance may be adduced from 
what is related, in the Gospel, in the account of cur blessed Saviour’s 
crucifixion. Where it is said, ‘‘ from the sixth to the ninth hour 


there was darkness over the whole land.’’ Might not a similar | 


denseness be caused in the atmosphere, so as to prevent the rays of 
the sun from penetrating to that spot ? For, in these three instances 
we may suppose that the effect was only local.* 

That the denseness of the atmosphere does cause such an effect 
in the appearance of the sun and moon, we have occular demonstra- 
tion on every fine morning and evening; as we then see them, by 
the refraction, at their rising, before they aré really up; and, at 
their setting, after they are really down. And these may vary a 





* It is well known, that astronomical calculations cannot be 
brought accurately to agree with the recorded times of past events. 
There is a certain anomaly in them, which no ingenuity bath yet 
corrected. Dr. Henley, the late learned Rector of Rendlesham, used 
to assert, that if these supernatural events were taken into the calcu. 
lation, the anomalies would disappear. See also p. 118 of our Num- 
ber for October. Asto R. S. T.’s conjecture, respecting the’ mode 
in which the sun appeared to stand still over the valley of Ajalon, 
we must say, that it is more marvellous than the miracle itself, and 
almost involving a self-contradiction. The Georgium Sidus is sup- 
posed, or, indeed, known, to be seen by former astronomers, but 
from the smallness of its apparent magnitude, and slowness of motion, 
to have escaped notice. The paraphrase with which this letter con- 
cludes, adds nothing to the sense which every reader has been 
accustomed to give to the two first verses of Genesis. Enquiries 
of this nature savour more on curiosity than religion. We should 
recollect, that the human understanding is limited, and that, perhaps, 
within bounds far less extensive than our vanity and ignorance would 
be inclined to allow. How long did the Copernican System remain 
unknown. Even the circulation of the blood is a comparatively 
modern discovery. How many other subjects are there, about which 
we have long toiled in vain, and have learnt nothing but our own 
deficiences. Such reflections should tegch humility, particularly we 
should Jearn not to lift the veil, which the silence of the Scriptures 
has placed on antemundane phenomena. 
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little, according to the state of the atmosphere, as to. the degree of 
denseness and refraction. In some climates the atmosphere gives. but 
little or no refraction to the rays of the sun. Of course they come 
straight forward nearly, if not quite so. In the East and West Indies 
there is hardly any twilight in the mornings and evenings. Until 
almost, if not quite, before the sun's rising, it is dark; at least as to 
any effect from him; and, upon bis rising, instantly light; so, after 
his setting, it is dark. -Whereas, in our climate, we have an in- 
creasing light until his rising, and a decreasing. light at his setting, for - 
about an hour, more or less, according to the state of the atmosphere, 
which refracts the rays of the sun, so as to forward them at his rising, 
and to detain them after his setting. | 

Some years past, what was called a new planet, made its appear- 
ance in our system (the Georgium Sydus; and it has been said that. 
others, also, have been discovered). It is possible that these might 
not have been new creations ; but many have undergone similar con- 
vulsions to those which it may be supposed might have happened to 
our own globle. They might have laid, for an immense length of 
time, ia a chaotic state; and might have been invisible from the 
same great denseness of its atmosphere. And might it not now have 
become visible again by the due denseness being restored? Perhaps 
it may be re-peopled, &c. : 

Moses introduces God as saying, ‘‘ Let there be light.” That 
denseness might have been instantly abated, and this globe might 
have become, what, perhaps, it has been many times before, visible 
and inhabited. | 

In fine, if we read this passage of Moses somewhat after this 
manner, only paraphrased, it may, possibly, elucidate my meaning, 
viz. 

Ver. 1.—“ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 

Ver. 2.—‘* And (at the time whence I (Moses) begin this ac- 
count) the earth was without form (lay.in a rude chaotic state), and 
was void, (destitute of inhabitants, &c.) and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep (was enveloped in darkness). . 

| R.S. T. 
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Sir Harcourt Lees’s Fourth and Fifth Letters io the People of 
England ; with Observations by the Editor. 


Tuese Letters of the -high-spirited and indefatigable Sir Harcourt 
Lees, require no commendation at our hands. Their character is 
so well established that their publication is expected with the greatest 
interest. Sir Harcourt has the distinguished honour of having: roused 
the loyalty of this Island, and drawn the attention of both Islands 
to the gross impostures practised by the Jacobinical Radicals. It is 
certainly pleasing to remark, that our country has never been de- 
serted in its hour of need. Whether the pen or the sword was wanted, 
her sons have always sprang to the contest unawed by any danger. 
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In Ireland Sir Harcourt Lees—in England the inimitable Cato—have 
taken the lead. The delusion is fast passing away, and those unprin- 
cipled characters, who, to force themselves into office, have coalesced 
with avowed revolutionists, will henceforth be stigmatized with in- 
delible marks of disgrace and contempt. Contempt! even Cobbett 
spits in their face, and they have no power of cleansing themselves. 
The Letters of Cato we have not yet introduced to our readers. They 
are appearing in the New Times, and will soon be re printed in a 
pamphlet, when they will become the proper object of criticism. 
The last, on the Licentiousness of the Press, ought to be studied by 
every politician. 

Sir Harcourt Lees’s Fourth Letter we insert entire ; but, from his 
Fifth, being a pamphlet of forty-eight pages, we can only give ex- 
tracts. 


De tous les Animaux qui marchent sur la Terre, 
Qui volent en L’air, ou nagent dans la Mer, 
Du Peron au Japon, de Londre jus'qu’ a Rame 
Le plus sot animal 4 mon avis c’est |’homme. 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN, 

** The friends and supporters of your Monarchy and your legislative 
Rights, have succeeded ; the British Empire, I trust, will now be 
saved from destruction ; the august dignity of your Throne preserved 
from pollution ; an injured and basely-insulted Sovereign recognised 
by. his subjects, and the awakened loyalty of a slumbering but 
cruelly deceived nation, at length aroused to a full sense of the ap- 
palling and almost irremediable dangers that surrounded, and would, 
ere long, have overwhelmed its Religion, its Monarchy, and its Con- 
stitution, in an interminable abyss of revolutionary madness, of 
blaspnemy and murder. From all parts of your country, I have 


received letters breathing love and affection, with a firm and unalter- © 


able determination to defend, protect, and redress, with the sacrifice 
of life and property, the invaded rights and daringly outraged feelings 
of, possibly, the most exalted, the most generous, but most in- 
famously calamniated-Prince, that ever claimed or deserved the homage 
of a-nation. 

‘¢ | have received assurances, Gentlemen, even from the heart of 
those Counties, lately the theatre of insurrection and-of massacre, 
that England is not quite reduced to that demoralized and degraded 
state of licentiousness and infidelity, which, in this chaste country, 
we have (judging from the madness of the times, and the daring pro- 
fhgacy of titled, and other reprobates) supposed her to have fallen 
into.—I am instracted to believe, that my numerous Publications, in 
support of my King, and his able and efficient Ministers, have ex- 
cited a spirit of indignation against their place-hunting, paTRioTic 
opponents, which will soon burst forth from every part of the Couns 
try. I am told, by the great bulwark of our Constitutional Rights 
and Réligious Privileges, The Antijacobin Review, and Protestant 
Advocate of last month, that * my Writings have arrested the public 
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attention in an unparalleled degree, and opposed with singular effect 
the torrent of Jacobinism in England, and Popery in Ireland,’ &c, 
The respectable portion of your daily Press also assures me ‘ that my 
Publications have created an interest throughout Great Britain as well 
as Ireland, hitherto unprecedented, and that they have astonished 
and confounded the enemies of my King and my Religion ;’ of that 
venerated and insulted Monarch, whose religious scruples I vindi- 
cated and upheld amidst the blazing rafters of my mansion, basely 
set on fire by cowardly assassins, and four of my infants nearly burnt 
in their beds, because I] had rather more gratitude, and as great a 
reverence for the Protestant faith as Lord Erskine. I new con- 
template with pleasure, proportionate to my former apprehensions, 
that the morality of Great Britain, although degenerated and disgraced, 
is not altogether doomed to be annihilated, and entirely despised, 
The historian of a future day, whose melancholy office it will be to 
record the political transactions that have for ever rendered memora- 
ble the apostacy of your Nobles, and the infidelity of your population, 
will experience no difficulty in unravelling the causes which have 
gradually, and almost unperceptibly, until of late, forced Great 
Britain to the verge of a national convulsion. They are to be traced, 
even from the earliest period of the late reign to the final consum- 
mation of their infamy, in the House of Lords, to the daring and 
upwarrantable claim to exclusive talent and exclusive power (prepos- 
terously opposed to manifest incompetency and glaring breach of 
faith) in the great hereditary Whig enemies of your Religion and 
your Sovereign, dissenting from their ancestors on a principle of 
toleration, and degrading their posterity from a principle of ambition ; 
endangering the Monarchy under the pretext of patriotism, but de- 
moralizing the Empire in a vindication of Royal chastity.. To remove 
Lord Nortu, in 1778, they sacrificed America; to drive out Lord 
LiverPooL, in 1820, they would even dethrone your Sovereign. 
They attempted, with the assistance of Cuartes James Fox, io 
1783, to establish an Eastern Heptarchy in England, of Patriot Whig 
Kings, under the shadow of an India Bill, independent of, and irre- 
moveable by, the Crown. In 1820, with the assistance of Mr. 
Alderman Woop, and a convicted Queen, they would confirm the 
Sovereignty of the mob, in the delusive expectation of being ap- 
pointed the Cabinet Ministers of Infidels to their God, and Traitors 
to their King. Such, Gentlemen, are the base, contemptible incen- 
diaries, whose crimes, and whose unparalleled infamy, I have endea- 
voured (and I trust net in vain) to recal to your recollections, and 
to point out for your justly-merited execrations in numerous pubtica- 
tions for twelve months past. I have not attempted, like my Lord 
Erskine, to enter into deep political disquisitions, or to adjust com- 
plexities, which might call into action the criticisms of the theorist, 
or confound the understandings of the multitude. My object bas 
been to instruct, to caution, and to save; my purpose will be an- 
swered, and my ambition more than gratified, if I can revive in 
your breasts the memory of those admirable Patriots and illustrious 
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Characters who once claimed the attention, and lived in the veneration 
of your forefathers—the reverence for whose virtues and pure pa- 
triotism ought to increase, like the magnitude of mountains, in 
proportion to our distance fromthem. If it is permitted by Omni 

tence for the spirits of departed greatness to contemplate the fleeting 
visions of this transitory World, with what aspect do you suppose the 
mighty shades of your departed Statesmen, would contemplate the 
present abject and degraded condition of this once chaste and moral 
Empire, regulated, directed, nay, absolutely controuled by the ragged 
Radical declamations and writings of a Wood or a Hume, ora Bennett, 
or a Benbow, a Cobbett, a Carlile, or such a creature as Sir Gerrard 
Noel, acting in unison with that most renowned of all Generals 
Sir Robert Wilson, equal in virtue, and almost exceeding in effrontery, 
the innocent, chaste, and immaculate companion of a jobbing, hired, 
liveried foot-boy, the rr1uMPHANT Queen Caroline of Brunswick.— 
Eternal Gop ! when I look back into the pages of British History, 
and follow the glowing and animating description of real patriots and 
senators, now, alas, no more, how my mind turns with horror and 
disgust from a contemplation of the reptiles, who to get into office, 
have been long undermining the very foundations of your religion and 
your constitution. But, Gentlemen, if your house of Commons is 
unfortunately polluted by the inroads of a few desperate incendiaries, the 
Universal Suffrage Men, and the popular advocates of all the blackguards 
in your country—what are we to say of the constellation of hereditary 
and exclusive talents in your House of Lords, if you plead their abilities 
as Statesmen in justification of office ? What can you say of their 
integrity, as legislators, when in the awful capacity of Judges? Can 


you, or ought you, I ask, ever to forget that outrageous violation of 


every principle of morality, every vestige of decency lately exhibited 
by these miserable fragments of a once-respected, virtuous, and 
legitimate Opposition, in the late division on the divorce clause ? 
Englishmen, now attend to me—In the name of the Living Gop I 
will endeavour to awaken you, for I will perish with my Sovereign 
amidst the stained and mutilated Pillars of the Empire. I charge 
you—if their entire course of political villainy and apostacy could be 
erased from the records of your country—if memory was para- 
lyzed, and history remodelled—if you could forget their opposition 
as a faction, and their faction when an opposition—their conduct as 
Ministers, as Negotiators, as Privy Counsellors, as Cabinet Advisers 
of our late pious and deceived King—finally as Prophets, even when 
heathen mythology was ransacked to find appropriate attributes in 
1806, and try to describe the extraordinary mental qualifications of 
those Chinese Jugglers. If you can, I say, forget their doubling of 
your Income Tax, the increase of your Assessed Rates, the billetin 

of Excise Officers on your private houses and in your cellars, the 
extreme partiality for honour, ‘ which ought to be dearer to Britons 
than ‘even Hampshire,’ as these apostates when in office informed 
you; if you can forget the enormous additions to your place and 
pension lists, insisted on and enforced by these economical, faniishing, 
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and puritanical patriots, on the very verge of a national bankruptcy ; 
if all these damning facts, which were execrated and abhorred in 
-1807, are to be obliterated or accounted as ultra-consistency and 
virtue in 1820—if you can ever force from your recollection: the 
systematic, uniform, and vindictive opposition to every measure pro- 
posed by the upright and able servants of your King, which, in their 
developement and progress, advanced England to the highest pinnacle 
of national glory, and made tributaries to her commands the entire 
Continent of” Europe. If, I repeat, you can forget and forgive all 
these acts of purity and wirtve I have adduced, and eharged against 
these daring and unprincipled place-hunters; if their Parliamentary 
conduct throughout the Manchester Insurrection and its results, does 
not alarm you for your properties, nor their support of, and impious 
subscriptions in encouragement of traitors and infidels cannot make 
you believe your religion and your Sovereign to be in danger—in the 
name of an outraged Gon, and of an insulted King, I call upon you 
to protect the British Constitution, and the just and well-defined 
prerogatives of the Throne, the rights, liberties, and privileges of 
the subject, your families, your wives, and your children, from out- 
rage and desolation ; I call upon you to brand, with eternal infamy, 
for the preservation of the remnant of national honour left you by 
your Parriors—that part of the OrGan1zED Opposition, who with 
the base design of storming the King’s Cabinet, and driving the 
Ministers from their posts, for once voted in conformity with their 
real sentiments, and who having, in the former stage of the Bill, 
declared the Queen INNOCENT and UNPOLLUTED, in the latter stage 
agreed to divorce her because she was innocent and IMMACULATE ! 

** Gentlemen, deeply versed in the historical and legislative trans- 
actions of every state, in ancient and modern times, I cannot Jay my 
finger on one solitary case of similar political atrocity to this daring 
violation of public principle and private integrity, considering the 
awful and important subject which exclusively involved in its termi- 
nation the honour or eternal infamy of. the British name and Empire. 
T again and again invoke and implore you to rally round your Sove- 
reign and his faithful and upright Ministers, to protect the one and 
support them all against the designs of their merciless enemies—for 
if you do not, and immediately, believe me you will, ere long, have 
leisure enough to grieve over the remembrance of your stupidity aod 
your supineness, whilst I and those other undaunted subjects who 
have boldly stood in the breach, will have the consolation ef at least 
believing that we have discharged our duty to a venerated King and 
to our infatuated country, and having nothing to reproach ourselves 
with, we shall be prepared forthe result, whatever that result may 
be. These are not periods for indulging in party differences, or in 
political altercations—it is not now a question whether your repre- 
sentation is defective, or whether the Talents should become honest 
and consistent, by becoming Ministers, and again deceiving you; 
but whether you will continue to enjoy a representative form of Go- 
‘yeroment and a Monarchical Executive—whether you will have a0 
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established form of Divine Worship, or a mixed chaos. of blas 

and . infidelity ; whether you will have a King or a Commonwealth : 
a defined prerogative or a dictatorial tyranny.—These are the ques- 
tions for your present consideration, and if you longer remain inactive 
it will soon, too soon, be determined for you by your thick-beaded, 
turtle-eating, London ultra-loyal Corporation. Your virtuous and 
broken-hearted Queen, with her still more virtuous Lords and Com- 
moners, and all her vagabonds to assist her, not forgetting the imma- 
culate addressing prostitutes, have resolved on forcing matters to 
this issue=-her treasonable letter to her injured husband, her insults 
to the Houses of Lords and Commons, her daring attacks upon your 
dignified and sacred Hierarchy, her bold defiance of every principle 
of female reserve or delicacy, her invidious replies to Corporate 
Addresses, and to County and Parochial Assemblies, her processions 
to the Holy Temples of your Gop, and her open declaration that she 
depends on the assistance of a blood-thirsty mob to maintain her in 
your country by force—remove every restriction upon scepticism, and 
gives licence, wild as her propensities, to every horrible phantom of 
the imagination. 

- © Gentlemen, enthusiastically attached from principle and from 
gratitude (rather differing from Lord Erskine’s) to my grossly calum- 
niated Monrarch—devoted to his Majesty's present Administration, 
from a conviction that it is the most upright, the most able, and 
the most efficient, that ever marshalled the energies, or regulated 
the resources of Great Britain, in the attainment of a heighth of 
splendour and national glory, unexampled and unparalleled in the 
annals of the eniverse, I feel a pride in having my name recorded as 
the humble advocate of their injuries and their merits. I speak of 
them as an Administration directed by the wisdom, and supported by 
the approbation, of the ablest and most generous Prince that ever sat 
upon the British Throne. I differ from many of the. individuals 
composing that Administration ou vital subjects, particularly as con- 
nected with the interests and established religion of Ireland. I also 
differ from them on the principle or policy of withdrawing the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties after the third reading in the House of Lords. 
They had discharged the awful duty that had devolved upon them 
honourably, conscientiously, impartially, and most mercifully ; it 
was a sacred duty Forcep upon them (Gop only knows how much 
against their inclinations) by the Queen herself, and by her hellish 
advisers, and at every risk they should have, in my judgment, gone 
through withit. Had I been Minister, I would have entered the 
House of Commons with the Bill of Pains and Penalties in one hand, 
and-the Liturgy of the Church of England in the other, and in cone 
tempt and defiance of the hissings and the insults of the abandoned 
miscreants within, or the horrible ferocity of the blood-stained savages 
without, I- would, though certain of being murdered, have placed . 
the reeking, disgraceful record of your Queen's monstrous transgres- 
sions on their table for consideration, aid breathe out my last sigh. 
over the mangled reputation ef the British Empire, in a prayer to 
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Almighty God, to preserve it from desolation, and my injured and 
basely-deserted Monarch from the arts and machinations of devils 
incatnate. From the dreadful state of revolutionary madness to 
which the couutry, it since appears, had been goaded by these fiends, 
it is, however, a subject of congratulation, that the humanity and 
wisdom of the virtuous Liverpool and his colleagues (who knew what 
would ensve, and that the massacre of thousands would have been 
the consequence) prevailed over their usual firmness and sense of 
justice. Her Majesty had been pronounced, to the conviction of 
every honest, unprejudiced, and virtuous mind in the empire—PrRovED 
to have been guilty of an adulterous intercourse with a hired menial 
of the lowest rank in society—proved and admitted to be so by her 
own Counsel, by her own witnesses. Her confidential agents have 
sworn to the grossest familiarities having past between the parties— 
of indecencies that have shocked the feelings of the most abandoned, 
even toread of ; and because your stupid, lawless, metropolitan Cor- 
poration, the immaculate and contemptible Talents, with Don Wood, 
Don Bennett, Don Quixote Peter Moor, and a few more Learned 
Dons, have declared her innocent and chaste, you immediately vote 
her Majesty worthy of a triumph, and the great Dictator, Ear) Grey, 
deserving of an ovation. Most of your Common Council Saces, 
with all their prostitutes (closely veiled to hide their'ridicule) shout 
‘ innocence,’ ‘ purity,’-and ‘ Caroline Regina,’ in London, whilst at 
Alawick his Lordship’s barouche is drawn by thousands of admiring 
infidels, shouting patriotism, plunder, and Lord Grey for ever! 
And what are the rewards of those disgraceful exertions, do you 
think ?—Why, i in the Metropolis, Royal smiles and condescension ; 
in the province, lowly bows, grimaces, and—/(risum teneatis amici) 
—half a barrel (among THOUSANDS, mind, as the O/d Times informs 
you), HALF a barrel of British Ale! Such, Gentlemen, is the 
generosity you will ever experience from your great, popular, patriotic 
Statesmen. Had I made such an offering to the smallest village in 
this exalted and proud country, I should have been kicked out of it, 
and had Meuz's Entire imprinted on my binder part, throughout the 
remainder of my existence. May such impressions be the only final 
rewards of the patriotic deserts of all the Whigs and all the Radicals, 
and other vagabonds, lay and clerical, in your duped, and at present 
distracted and disgraced country. Such is the fervent prayer of a 
man, who despises their threats and detests their profligacy. - 

‘* T have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, with extreme indigna- 
tion at your baseness,°and with ardent wishes for your recovery— 

** Very faithfully, 
‘* HARCOURT LEES. 

‘* T beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of numerous anonymous 
letters from various parts of England, threatening me with destruc- 
tion if I continue to write to the people and to reflect on a virtuous 
Queen. This game has been tried in Jreland ; conspiracies formed, 
and even my house set on fire, and my four children, with many 
servants, nearly burnt in their beds. I beg leave to inform the writers 
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of these letters, that all the villains in England united, could not 
impress on my mind an accurate idea of what the term fear means. 
In this country the people know that now, and I write unmolested, 
A scribe who signs himself Norfo/kiensis is most violent, and threatens 
hardest—he is possibly a tenant on the Holkam estate, fond of loyal 
speeches and pheasant shooting.—He will get into a Jacobin fever if 
he does not live on a cooling diet.” 





The fifth letter is on the evidence produced before the House of 
Lords on the ate bill of pain and penalties. We hesitate not to say, that 
no case of crim. con. was ever supported by evidence so strong. What 
are we to say then of those peers who closed théir minds against con- 
viction ? What of that valgar earl who talked of throwing the 
prayer-book at the head of his monarch ? What? but that he is the 
proper representative of profligate parents. Who will now deny that 
impudenee is hereditary ? The qualities of the mind descend from 
father to son with those of the body. However, to return to our 
subject. We here insert the first three pages of Sir Harcourt’s fifth 
letter. 


‘© Black Rock, Dublin, January 1st, 1821. 

‘* As for the sense and reason of it, that has little or nothing to do 
here; only let it sound full and round, and chime right to the humour 
which is at present agog; (just asa big, long, ratling name is said 
to command even adoration from a Spaniard ;) and no doubt with 
this powerful, senseless engine, the RaABBLE-DRIVER shall be able to 
carry all before him.”’ : 

South's Sermons. 
** Et veniam pro laude peto, laudatus abunde, 
Non fastiditus si tibi, Lector, ero.” 


‘* GENTLEMEN, 

‘* The most authentic information we have recorded, of the exalted, 
brilliant, and hereditary rank of Baron Bartolomo Bergami, Koight 
of Jerusalem, Grand Master of the Order of St. Caroline, the Idol 
of Alderman Wood, and the Night-mare of all the Whig Females in 
England, is, that he was a-wandering vagabond about the town of 
Lodi, and that he was incarcerated in a prison, supported, on account 
of his daring and felonious services, Spartan-like, entirely by his 
government, much in the same way, but not quite, on account of 
such patriotic deserts as Mr. Henry Hunt, or Mr. Cam Hobhouse, 
have been distinguished for their praiseworthy efforts to illuminate 
the uninformed, and to calumniaie the House of Commons ;—in a 
few words, Gentlemen, this Grand Master and Grand Chamberlain 
was committed to gaol for robbing his own father; he afterwards 
appears to have figured in the town of Monza, asa marker of wine 
casks, in the most subordinate order of Excise Officers ; for as to 
his Serjeant’s rank inthe army, I do not wish to dwell upon that 
period: of his honourable career, as I am quite satisfied, from the 
reprobates who in general filled the more. e/evated situations’ in the 
service he was attached to, and particularly when I consider the truly 
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British feeling that her Majesty assures us pervade her breast, | 
ati persuaded, she would even have preferred the attendance and 
society of a convicted criminal, knowing him to be such, provided 
he was athletic and robust, than have endured, for a single moment, 
the presence of aman who had bofne arms against ber murdered father 
and brother, and whe had been one of the sworn enemies of her 
august and venerated uncle, our late Jamented and afflicted King, 
For these reasons, Gentlemen, I never c:n believe that the Princess 
of Wales (with such information,) could have been so Cepraved, 
and so lost to every sense of decency and gratitude, as to have first 
engaged Mr. Quarter-Master Bergami 4s a courier, and afterwards to 
have recompensed his /aborious services out of the funds of that dis- 
tressed country, as she describes England to be, whose Sovereign he 
had fought against, and whose resources be had sworn to destroy. 
Sceptical as I am, I must endeavour to believe this is impossible, 
notwithstanding it has been sworn to by her own Chamberlain, and 
not, attempted to be contradicted, that she decorated, with a garland, 
the bust of the bitterest enemy of her insulted husband ; and, having 
deserted her old and faithful servants, (as Sicard hag sworn,) that 
she then singled out and selected, as her chosen, constant intimates 
and associates, the disbanded officers of the ‘deadly, inveterate, and 
blood-stained foe of your duped and degraded country. We will, 
therefore, for the honour of buman nature and of female sensibility, 
commence our history of this discarded courier and footman of 
General Pino, from the period that he was found by the same Sicard, 
the Queen’s attached and confidential domestic, a wandering, famish- 
ing vagrant about the streets of Milan, and hired by him, not asa 
PERMANENT fider, mind, for he was not respectable enough even-for 
that station, but solely and exclusively for the siwete job (Sicard, 
her own witness, who bired him, swears to this fact,) of riding as 
courier from Milan to Naples, during which period, and afterwards 
(he dined always with her Majesty's servants, and waited upon herself 
at table ;) suffice it to say, that although he was engaged only for 
that one journey as an express groom, yet, from circumstances that 
may be apparent to the most stupid of you, before I have concluded, 
and which I think my respected countryman, Lord Landaff, sufh- 
ciently explained, he was not only retained in the service but, within 
three weeks after this first engagement, was actually and exclusively 

promoted, to the prejudice and dishonoar of all ber Majesty’s long 
proved and faithful friends and servants, to the exalted and distin- 
guished post of protecting the Queen’s chastity and person, from 
every enemy and seducer, foreign and domestic, and without one 
single satisfactory reason that can be assigned ; for [ challenge all her 
Chamberlains, and even Lord Erskine himself, to assign another, but 
because he was a man of enormous proportions, and that he had been 


hissed by an Italian Marquis.” 


To this we add, 
© Ts it not a-most extraordinary circumstance also, Gentlemen, 
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that out of the entire Continents of Europe, Asia, and Afriea, her 
Majesty could produce but one solitary female, Lady Charlotte Lind, 
say, tobear testimony to her unsuspected and pare character ?—~and 
never forget, that, even from this Lady's reluctant confessions, it has 
been extracted, that her Lrother was obliged to write to her to-leave 
her Majesty, and she believed he did soon account of the reports in cir- 
culation, the truth of which reports she amply confirmed herself, when 
on heroath-—she declared, that a hired jobbing post boy had the daring 
assurance to enter into a partnership of drinking with your Queen, and 
having drank (she was not. positive whether at his own solicitation,) 
then returned the bottle to her Majesty to follow his example. I-ask 
you, Gentlemen, would the wife of the most ignoble or seditious 
vagabond in your London Corporation have sanctioned such an unpa> 
ralleled liberty. as this in éheir Courier, without instamly dismissing 
him, anless a degree of familiarity had existed shameful to think of ? 
1 will appeal to those virtuous, loyal, and enlighening patriots, Alder- 
men Wood and Waithman, with Mr. Favell, and his constitutional 
and ultra-religious friends in the Common Council of London, whether 
they would allow their wives and daughters to associate with so 
degraded a female. These learned and steady supporters of the dignity 
of the Crown and the morality of the subject would indict me for a 
libel, | well know, could I even imagine such a stigma against their 
characters.—No, no, I might with as much reason suspect and accuse 
them, in the face of the Empire, and in defence of a venerated and 
insulted King, of treasonable practices. However they might act 
respecting a Queen's drinking with a jobbing Courier, they never 
could sanction such a flagrant indecency in aCitizen ; corporate honour 
is not to be thus. trifled with, however corporate loyalty and allegiance 
may be despised and trampled on; and I am only astonished how such 
ao idea could enter my mind, when I reflect upon the general con- 
duct and political sentiments of these great city twin patriots. Had 
Virgil been so fortunate as to have lived in those days of. corporate 
loyalty, the names of Nysus and Euryalus would have been expunged 
from the Eneid, to make room for the more appropriate ones of Wood 
and Waithman. But say Lords Grey and Erskine, another pair of 
precious patriots in their own way, the witnesses for the Bill are not 
to be believed on their oaths, because they are Italians, and, what is 
worse, because they, are Papists—for which reason every individual. of 
them are perjured. With respect, Gentlemen, to their religious 
tenets, J know rather more of the doctrines of the Popish. faith, 1 
believe, than Lord Grey does, or any other Whig Lord in England ; 
—and perhaps was it a question whether the Chyrch or State, being 
Protestant, where alone concerned, my admission of the truth of 
this latter objection would establish the almost unnatural fact, that 
with my principles of faith and allegiance, for once in my life I enter- 
tained. the same opinion as to their veracity as Lord Grey does ; but I 
ask this most upright and most consistent patriot with such sentiments, 
will he have the unparalleled assurance again to attempt Popish eman- 
cipation, under the flimsy and treacherous disguise of repealing the 
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two Acts ony of 25th and 30th Charles the Second? After he may 
(as he most certainly will,) sustain a decided defeat the next time the 
general merits of that most irreligious and unconstitutional measure 
comes to be discussed ; and, with respect to their credit simply as 
Italians, to ask this shuffling, shifting politician, does he also dare to 
say he will dispute their evidence, where it is more than corroborated 

the testimony of British Officers? If he does not, I insist upon it, 

‘adultery has been proved by the Queen’s own witnesses, and the 
grossest indecency and most shameful familiarity, by the two Post Cap- 
tains examined in defence of the Bill. Who have the Italians been con- 
tradicted by ? Why by Italians also, And by whom has their testimony 
been supported? By Lady Charlotte Lindsay, and four British 
Officers, twoof them in her Majesty’s own service, for they have all 
sworn to the’ most shameful acts of familiarity. Did not Keppel 
remonstrate with the Queen twice; once respecting Austin sleeping 
with her, because he was 16 years of age, and again respecting Ber- 
gami’s constant attendance on her person? Did not Hownam not 
only remonstrate with ber Majesty, but even cried upon his knees to 
prevent her disgracing herself and ingulting Great Britain, by perse- 
vering to admit him to her table ? Did not the honourable Pechell 
on finding she had herself insisted on removing her female attendants 
on board his ship, in order to place the bed of this hired menial close 
to her own, more than remonstrate against her licentious irregularities, 
when he nobly and indignantly refused to become a partner in a base 
intrigue against his injured Sovereign’s honour and outraged. feelings, 
and boldly declared, he would not admit her to his table, accompanied 
by such a hireling paramour? When abrave and generous sailor, a 
class of men proverbial for their protection and admiration of the 
really chase female, could offer such a presumed insult to the future 
Queen of the British Empire, gracious God, what must have been 
the real sentiments, think you, of this correct and virtuous man, 
respecting the immaculate purity of this broken-hearted paragon of 
perfection and chastity? If I force you to credit the testimony of 
these witnesses, with respect to dining and sleeping with Bergami, in 
God’s name, why should the unsupported evidence of the Italians, 
when they swear to offences of a less criminal tendency, be brand- 
ed with the appellation of falsehood ?—When their testimony is 
corroborated by Britons, so as to more than substantiate guilt, are 
you such drivellers as to believe it can be shaken by other ITaxrans, 
when their object was merely to substantiate licentiousness ? Is it 
not sworn to and proved, I say, that Austin was removed at Naples, 
on the suggestion of Keppel Craven, because the first bloom of man- 
hood was offensive to Royal delicacy, when surrounded ly English 
attendants ?—Has it not been admitied and proved by Hownam, and 
not contradicted by any one, that when these English attendants 
were deserted and removed, the hairy muscular Bergami became the 
inseparable companion, by day and night, even in a tent of the Queen 
of the British Empire, when surrounded alone by Foreigners ? What 
can your advocates plead in bar of these most awful and most disgrace- 
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ful charges ?—Can Lord Grey, in the teeth of this evidence and of 
this reasoning, put his hand on his heart, and say—not guilty }—If 
he darés,to doit, Gentlemen, then England, believe me, will either 
have no future security for its chastity of its wives and for the integrity 
of its navy, or my Lord Grey’s honour, like his half-barrel of ale at 
Alnwick, must be considered as a lure to incendaries, a disgrace 
to the Peerage, and an insult to his God.”’ 

What can be more clear and more satisfactory. When the evidence 
is thus forcibly put together, the mind is astonished that any men 
durst have'gone against it. Let us hope that they will redeem their 
character by at last acknowledging the guilt of this wretched woman, 
and assenting to such measures as may save the country from the 
infection of her example, and the Government from being harassed 
by those traitors to whom she is a tool. We will conclade tiis odious 
subject by the following forcible summing up. 

‘© You have now, Gentlemen, a few obiervations, in addition to 
several J have before submitted to you, on the abandoned and dis- 
graceful conduct pursued by your Queen; and those observations 
founded chiefly on the evidence produced by her own Council, or on 
testimony not contradicted, where they had the power of doing so 
within their reach.—I ask you, calmly and dispasionately, is there a 
single man of you all, possessing a principle of honour as a juror, 
who would refuse me a verdict, could I substantiate any one of these 
charges, I have investigated, against my wife, unless you were as de- 
praved in principle as you appear to be sunk in stupidity?>—You must 
answer in the negative. But if you cannot still be persuaded to be. 
lieve her Majesty criminal, how can you be duped into a supposition 
of her regard to decency, and of her consequent competency to guard 
and preside over the morality and chastity of the British Empire ? 
Can you contradict the fact, universally allowed, that she degraded 
herself and your illustrious and polished Sovereign, by dining and 
constantly associating with a hired jobbing courier in livery, that she 
subsequently exalted and ennobled him, that she at all times and in 
all places sedulously placed his bed either in her own apartment, or 
in one directly or privately communicating with herown? Will the 
most profligate vagabond in your corporation or your provinces dare 
to contradict these facts ? will you deny the validity of De Mont’s 
Letter, addressed to, received, and produced by your virtuous and 
unguarded Queen, where she identifies and unites the prerogative of 
the mistress with the act of the menial :—‘‘ [ cannot sufficiently 
thank Your Royal Highness and the Baron for your kindnegs in 
sending Ferdinand to accompany me.” Gracious God, Gentlemen, 
after such a confession as this, fo the queen herself, is there a dupe 
amongst you, so lost to the honour and dignity of England, as any 
longer to have a doubt upon the subject. Unless De Mont's testi- 
mony as to seeing Bergami coming from her mistress’s bed-room at 
Catania, was correct, and that she knew her Majesty was conscious 
she had so beheld her profligacy, is it in human nature, I’ask you, ta 
suppose, that at the very moment she was most anxious to soothe and 
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to reconcile, she would dare to offer-an insult of the most unpardon- 
able nature to the wife of the Prince Regent of England ?—*« J 
never can forget bow much I am indebted to your Royal Highness 
and your post-boy.”” We can easily conceive the object of a cunning 
waiting maid in writing double entendres to her sister, when she 
knew her letters would be basely and treacherously intercepted by 
your Queen, and which she expected would have re-established her 
in her situation ; this was natural, and, of all buman beings, the 
chaste and honourable Whigs are the last reprobates who should 
censure her for double entendres or direct falsehoods either ; but 
her letter to the Queen herself, I insist upon it, removed every 
doybt, and established the disgraceful fact, that your illustrious Prince’s 
wife, and the jobbing Courier of Milan, were equal in authority, 
united in privilege, and allied in vice.—I was the first man who saw 
and pointed out this monstrous anomaly ; it had escaped the notice 
of the Counsel for the Bill, and all your Journalists ; it struck me 
like the lightning’s flash, and brought home with it the horrible con- 
viction of the undoubted infamy and guilt of the Queen of England, 
I instantly pointed it out, in a publication of mine I was engaged 
in at the moment, and it was afterwards noticed by the King’s 
Attorney General in his reply to the defence—it in fact confirmed 
every charge that had been brought against her Majesty, and left no 
room for cavil or chicanery ; and l am quite satisfied it also escaped 
the notice of Mr. Brougham, or he never would have produced that 
letter. But, if you still doubt, let me ask you, why this favourite 
Chamberlain was discharged at St. Omer’s, and not only dismissed 
with the guineas of poor duped England in bis pocket, but seated in 
one of the Royar CarriaGes also? The vile, incarcerated, ragged, 
Courier of Milan is whirled through the Continent, by direction of 
your chaste and delicate Princess ; and in order to wound still more 
deeply the outraged feelings of your insulted Monarch, and to blast 
to all eternity the honour and character of Great Britain, she posts 
her hired paramour in her own carriage, with the royal arms of Eng- 
land glittering on its pannels, in order to convince the world, Lord 
Grey, and the Metropolitan Corporation, that no improper familiarity 
had existed between Queen Caroline and Courier Bergami.—You 
have seen, Gentlemen, that her Majesty, for years before, could not 
even sleep in ber bed unless Baron Bergami was close to her elbow. 
Why then was he dismissed at. a period when, of all others, bis so- 
ciety appeared to be must necessary—when she was obliged to travel 
unattended and forlorn, without chamberlains, maids of honour, or suite 
of any kind ?, You have beheld her on board a British man of war 
declaring herself unsafe or uncomfortable unless Bergami’s room 
opened inte her own ; but you have lately seen her embarking ina 
common packet boat without the equestrian guardian ; and, as-to the 
comfort of her then. corporate guardian, not caring one farthing if 
the bed of this great-boa constrictor of municipal and absolute wisdom 
was placed, mot next her own calin, but even tumbled into the hold: 
This poor fellow, accustomed to a)l.the luxury of high feeding and 
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comfortable bedding that your great city politicians are in the habit of 
indulging in was not even thought of; he might have been either 


sat upon, or smoked or perfumed to death, for what the Queen cared ; | 


—no change of apartment for this wise city sage, although on board 
a hired packet, full of wild and strange seamen ; no breaking through 
of doors at Calais to place the Aldermanic bed within view of the 
Royal couch; and yet, on board a King’s ship, you recollect, her 
maids of honor were driven from their beds to place her vile and 
muscular lover close to her apartment. What an insult to Corporate 
intelligence—what a reflection on corporate dignity! But, in this 
marked and ungrateful insult to your loyal chief city, she paid an 
involuntary tribute of respect to British chastity in general, which 
the country appears to have been unworthy of—daring and intrepid 
as she is, she had not nerve to insult the decency of England, by 
bringing over the pampered Italian vagabond who had slept for five 
weeks under the same tent with your Queen. What was the reason 
for this unusual act of self denial, I ask you ? Was she afraid to trust 
this delicate Italian morsel amongst the numerous pa/motic prostitutes 
who have addressed and visited her at Brandenburgh House ?” 





Letrers on Locke’s Essay on GoveRNMBNT. 
Letter VI. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review, 


Sir, 

In my last letter I pledged myself to prove, that ‘ if the principles 
of Locke, as contained in the Treatise of Government, are correct,” 
that “‘ there is not now, and never was, any government which pos- 
sessed a just title to its subjects’ obedience.” I now proceed to redeem 
my pledge ; and if, as I do not doubt, I shall be able to do this, I trust 
your readers will not again quote Locke as an authority to be referred 
to in matters of this kind ; but rather use their influence to counteract 
and expose the dangerous tendericy of his doctrines. 

Locke in his chapter on the “ Beginping of Political Societies,” 
says, ** Men, being, as has been said, by nature all free, equal, and 
independent, no one can be put out of this estate, and subjected to the 
political _power of another, without his own consent, which is done 
by agreeing with other men to join and unite into a community, for 
their comfortable, safe, and péaceable living one amongst another, in 
a secure enjoyment of their properties, and a.greater security against 
any that are not of it.“ Again, ‘‘ that which begins, and actually 
constitutes any political society, is nothing but the consent of any num- 
ber of freemen capable of majority, to unite and incorporate into such 
aSociety. And this is that, and that only, which did, or could, give 
beginning to any lawful government in the world.” 

I think the above quotation, which places the on/y origin of lawful 
governments in the consent of every individual who may originally 
No. 272, Vol. 59, January, 4821. L | 
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constitute the state, is sufficient to shew, that there never was, if the 
principle be correct, a lawful government in the world, consequently, 
that there never was.one ‘‘ which possessed a just title to its subjects’ 
obedience.”’ For I beg my readers to bear in mind, that although 
Locke admits, that, after political society is formed, a majority must 
govern ; yet, that the fundamental principle of his system is, that it 
requires the consent of every individual concerned to form such a 
society. 

It might be a sufficient answer to this principle, to call upon its ad- 
vocates to shew, when and where a government was constituted by 
the consent of the whole of those who live under it. Aware that this 
call cannot be answered, Mr. Locke attempts to eva le it, by adducing 
the imperfect records of past ages, as a reason why we cannot, - with 
any certainty, ascertain the real origin of the different governments 
which now exist. But I reply, that of at least eight out of ten of 
those governments, authentic history, and genuine tradition, have 
given us such data to go upon, that we can, without any fear of contra- 
diction, assert, that not one of them was founded by the mutual con- 
sent of the governed. Let us take our own country as an example. 
Will the followers of Mr, Locke assert, that the various changes which 
it has undergone; the different modifications it has endured ; the 
several revolutions which have taken place; were severally adopted 
with the consent of every individual ; or even of the majority of its 
subjects ? I think no man will have the hardihood to assert this ; or 
that we have any authority whatever to attribute the first establisi:ment 
of government in this island to a mutual compact of the inhabitants,— 
in which all were agreed. In fact, the present government of this 
realm originated, not in the consent of the people originally ; but in 
the right of conquest ; and the present establishment, together with 
the title of the reigning family to the throne, is founded in a revolu- 
tion, to which, not one in three of the population of the country assent- 
edatthetime. Therefore if Mr. Locke's principle is correct, we are 
now living under a government which was not lawfully constituted ; 
and which has, therefore, na_title to our obedience. 

It often happens that theoftsts prove more than they wish, from the 
assumpiions with which they set out.. Mr. Locke is not a solitary, 
thoagh he is certainly a memorable instance of having done this. 
His book was intended to defend the revolution ; and the right of 
William [I]. to the throne ; whereas, in fact, it clearly proves that he 
had no right to it whatever ; for, if there is one fact in our history 
well established, it is, that William.did not ascend the throne by the 
vuiversal assent of the British people; nor even by the consent of 8 
numerical majority of them. 

Satisfied, as I am, ‘that the revolation was the means of preserving (0 
me the free exercise of the protestant religion, and the enjoyment ot 
our civil liberties, I wish not in any way to impugn its legality, of 
its expediency. But I lament. that Mr. Locke, in his eagerness to 
coufute a partizan who gave bim such advantages as Sir Robert Filmet 
did, should have afforded an unanswerable argument to the enemiti 
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of th. revolution against its lawfulness, ‘“‘ on his own shewing ;" and 
as the result of his own principles. The revolution might have been 
defended on its own grounds, without broaching a doctrine so untena- 
ble as Mr. Locke’s, and thus in effect, commencing a literary crusade 
against all governments. Certainly the most ardent friend to anarchy 
and confusion ; the greatest enemy to social order and subordination, 
could not have more effectually devised a mean to promote his ends, 
than has been done by Mr, Locke, in his zeal for the cause of good 
government, and rational liberty. 
I must not, however, omit to mention, that Mr. Locke does cite the 
states of Rome and Venice, as governments, ‘‘ the beginnings of 
which were by the uniting together of several men, free, and inde- 
pendent one of another, among whom there was no natural superiority 
or subjection. It is scarcely creditable, that such a man as Locke 
should have been so ignorant of history as to have believed this ; or 
not believing it, that he should have been so uncandid as to adduce it 
as a proof of the truth of his principle. It does indeed prove the very 
reverse. No history whatever, of the origin of either Rome or Venice, 
gives such an account of the establishment of government in those 
countries, ‘* It is agreed on all hands, that Rome was established by 
a colony from Alba Longa, now Albano, composed of persons who 
were under the government or command of Ruinulus, without any 
account of that Prince being chosen by those he commanded.” With 
respect to Venice, that state owed its origin to the flight of a number 
of families from Padoua, when that country was ravaged by Attila in 
the fifth century. Unless we suppose that these families consisted of in- 
dividuals who were on a perfect equality, that there were no servants ; 
and that the children were independent of their fathes, we cannot sup- 
-pose that this government was formed by mutual compact. _ Indeed, 
Mr. Locke could not have cited a less appropriate case than that of 
Venice, where, during the whole period of its existence as an inde- 
pendent government, the distinctions between the common people and 
the nobility were so rigorously observed. A distinction which must 
have commenced with the establisbwent of the republic. 
I shall leave your readers to reflect on the above iill next month, 
when, with your leave, I will resume my pen. | 
BriTANNICUS. 


I 
To the Editor of the Antiyacolin Review. 
On “ the Cuunca of Cuaist.” 


/ 


Sir, 

‘* The Church of Christ,” is a term so comprehensive, that some 
variety of acceptance may be well supposed attachedto it. In ge- 
neral, by it is anderstood that whole enumeration, or congregation of 
faithful persons, in whom and by whom the interests of the Gospel, and 
‘all the compliances required by it, are kept up and authoriiativele 
‘prometed ip this world, as the means of eternal salvation in the next : 
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originating in the conmission given by Christ to his Apostles, and an- 
interruptedly transmitted from them in the appointed orders of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. In this sense, separate churches, or esta- 
blishments, are not considered ; the good and bad, that is, the more 
or less accomplished in Christianity, are included generally; and all 
who have been baptized are called and supposed to be CuRIsTIANSs : 
as ofo'd, all who had been formally and externally admitted iuto 
judais'm, were contemplated as Jews: though as St. Paul says, 
(Kom. ii. 29,) There was a spiritual perfection yet farther requisite 
to entitle them to the fullest advantages of their profession. 

But another definition of the Church of Christ is held by some ; 
particularly by those who set out on Calvintstic principles’: who 


blending truth in part, with some other notions, not quite so exact 


and accurate, forma distinction. And a difference is thus supposed be- 
tween the vistble and invistble Church of Christ : which, indeed, is 
so far founded in reality, as that in the end, the visible and the invisible 
may not be the same ; and that those may not be found identically to 
form the Church of Christ in heaven, who have composed the visible, 
nominal, and exterior Church of Christ on earth. ‘This indeed must 
be admitted. 4// who profess Christianity may not be real -Chris- 


‘tians. But aumanly speaking, and referring to present means of 


judging, and the necessity of preserving the succession of Christian 
men, by a Church establishment, for political security, and with 
civil support—all of which must be admitted—it does not follow that 
such are the /ess entitled‘to the mame and consideration of the Christian 
character, especially in their intercourse with a Christian ministry. 
Who shall presume to make an estimate of individual worth and 


‘excellence ?—Who shall be Lo/d enough to affirm how far any of his 


neighbours are or are not Christians indeed ;—such, as Christ will giae 
ciously admit, however they may have been judged of or esteemed 
here—into his FarHer’s kingdom ? 

The fact however, is, that by a distinction founded in these no- 
tions, between the real Christian and the nominal, the definition of 
‘* the Church of Christ’ is by some directed. And the erroneous 
part of the process is, that of assuming. secretly at least, and in their 
own minds, if they dare not profess it open/y, who are so_ perfect in 
their Christian profession, as to be clearly entitled to the appellation, 
and who are not to be here included. Yet, doubtless, some distinc- 
tion, even upon these grounds, must be admitted. Notorious miscon- 
duct, immoral lives, and vicious habits, must create painful appre- 
hensions, and, in certain cases, justify severe censure. Yet, even in 
these instances, who shall pronounce the hope of repentance and of 
God’s mercy to be finally excluded ? 

But the distinction alluded to does not always proceed upon such 
just reasonings. The criterion of a Christian is made to depend upon 
other circumstances : not resting altogether in the avowed differences 
of moral estimation ; but in certain technical, theological discrimi- 
nations, and detached terms of scripture, wrongly apprehended and 
ill-applied : making the whole view of Christianity to be inaccurate, 
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in consequence of these false assumptions, and forcing a counteraction 
of opinion from others, not always favourable to that peaceful dis 
sition which is truly Christian. The assuming who are those that 
are to form‘ the Church of Christ truly, fully, and finally, and, ' still 
more, the liberty of so acting, as if a separation between the visible 
and invisible church, were a thingallowable in Christian minis- 
ters, would, practically speaking, make the promotion of the Church 
of Christ to be really tmpossible. ‘The uncharitableness of the sen- 
timent would alone defeat every purpose and principle of Christ's 
commands. ‘Tosay, that irritation and the resentment of injured 
minds ought not to havea share in these matters is not sufficient— 
while men are men ; there being no ground for such a pretence ‘and 
discrimination in the scripture, even though a latent sentiment. ‘And 
most true it is, that a perversion is thus offered to many important 
passages in the holy writings, and much injury is done, both to indi- 
vidual feelings and to Christianity at large, by’ those who would insi- 
nuate the distinction (where no moral difference is. pretended) and 
who endeavour to maintain it by false arguments. 

Bat does not St. Paul exhort even his baptized Romans and Ephesians 
(Rom. vi.3; and Ephes. iv. §;) ‘* to be converted”—** to put off 
the old man,”—and ‘ to put on the new,” with many like expres- 
sions ?—and does not this imply that even he made that very distinc- 
tion between a real Christian and a baptized one, which is here ob- 
jected to?—To this, may it not be answered, Ist. that a general 
precept. of conversion, and transformation, and renewal of mind, has 
nothing to.do with any sudden performance or act of conversion, &c. 
done awa, or once for all! 2ndly. Jt cannot mean the bidding 
them to become Christians de novo, or farther converted Christians, 
as from one stage of Christianity to another: but only tocontinue and 
persevere in their new and converted state ; to live and act consistently 
with their new profession, into which they had visibly been brought 
by baptism.—Besides, that in all such cases, the then present times 
and circumstances of Christianity created a still greater necessity for all 
such admonitions ; whereas our own times and the situation in which 
WE stand to Christianity, being born and bred in it, make an entire 
and very just difference. (Ps.-xix. 7.) ‘‘ The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul,” says the Psalmist. But it is not in the 
nature of that law to procure the conversion intimated, all at once; 
and the only conversion signified or required, must be that of a whole 
life, converted from wrong and evil, to be desisted from never—And 
‘““ be ye converted,’—** be ye transformed,’—‘* put on the new 
man,”’ and the like, can mean nothing more than ‘‘ do these things” 
and ‘* continue to do them.” : 

But we know that asystem is now much favoured and acted upon, 
wherein Conversion is required from daptized, known Christians ; 
such as do not justify even the suspicion of any wrong character:; 
perhaps with much real and acknowledged excellence. Sincerity we 
allow to those who plead for such conversion. But we think their 
reasonings to be not accurate ; because we, know also that such per- 
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sons are not dissatisfied, but even gratified, with an exposition of 
*« conversion,” totally uncalled for by scriptural expression, very 
likely to mislead both themselves and others ; and by no means ca- 
pable of proof in the present state of human nature: nantely, sudden 
illumination, tnstantaneous conversion, dated from a precise éime or 
circumstance ; or else, such as comes more immediately from a divine 


impulse than we have any authority for expecting. 


It is thus we see a distinction evidently made, and felt internally, 
and not unfrequently even avowed, by which, according to mere 
human supposition, and by the aid of scriptural expressions ill-con- 
ceived, a peculiar appropriation of Christian character is assigned 
to some and refused to others. Hence some are considered ‘‘ saints ;” 
because certain of their neighbours chuse to esteem them so—in their 
ministerial intercourse. And the word “ elect” is made a term uf 
approbation for some, while it is much doubted of or denied to others, 
Some are considered ‘‘ reprobate,” ‘‘ very dross,’ and thought of 
uncharitably, because that adoxsues, which is translated ** reprobate.” 
is supposed to justify such a meaning. The term ‘‘ regenerate,” is 
confined to a new and questionable application, beyond, and in de- 
fiance of, that appropriated use, which the liturgy of our church 
affixes to it, namely, anewness of life, by water and the Hoty 
SPIRIT, after our fail in Adam, and that judicial condemnation, within 
which we are born from him. Then come in erroneous notions con- 
cerning God’s decrees, as it, wherever ‘* decree” can be supposed, 
virtue, vice, and responsibility can be maintained foo. ‘* Predestina- 
tion” is contended for, as if that were a word implying fate and des- 
éiny in a spiritual sense, and to the affecting of our Sours—how- 
ever in human speculation or metaphysical disquisitions such a question 
as that of fate, and destiny, may have been moved, and often agitated, 
but upon terms and from expressions by no means the same with those 
used by St. Paul, (Rom. viii. 29,) to indicate what he means con- 
cerning the future circumstances and times of Christianity. On the 
same grounds also, a depre tiation of one sacrament (baptism) becomes 
@ consequence, together with an inducement to administer the other, 
not as the custom of the church supposes, and as the Rubric indicates. 

These, and some other irregularities in ministerial conduct, are 
the effects ofan erroneous outsetting in contemplating the ‘‘.Church 
of Christ :” in conformity with which, rales, and practices, and sen- 
timents duly authorized and approved of by the ablest judges, are forced 
to bear an application by no means designed them. The piinciples 
thus set out with for the promoting of the invisible Church, by partt- 
ttentng the church, lead much to a partition also of the duties and ser- 
vices which are required for its support. And, accordingly, party feel- 
ings and party distinctions follow. False measures of piety are adopted ; 
and gloom is mistaken for religion ; self-denials are practised, not 
authorized or required by Christ ; happy feelings are rejected, «ven 
though God and innocence may have procured them ; and such ab- 
stractions from the wor/d, are recommended, as if proper and necessary 
for the religious character, and ought to be practised universally ; in 
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which case, the busigess of the world could not go on at all: such 
intrusions, even into domestic and private life, are attempted, as are not 
justified by God's word, nor will ever be assented to by those who 
know the value of St. Paul's enquiry, (1 Cor. x. 29.) ‘‘ Why is my 
liberty to be judged of by another man’s conscience ?”—meaning, of 
course, in non-essentials., 

The result is, that the description given in the XIXth article of our 
Liturgy, entitled ‘ ofthe Church,” is to be approved of upon every 
principle of security, sufficiency, and safe practice, holy s¢ripture, 
peace and charity to our neighbours ;—because it considers that as to 
its exterior condition, ** the visible Church of Christ ;” and leaves all 
distinctions and discriminations, where immorality is not chargeable, 
to the judgment of sim who alone knoweth the ngart. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, — 
D. D. 


Nov. 3, 1820. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 








SIN NO MORE, LADY, SIN NO MORE. 
To the Tune of—“ Sigh no more, Ladies.” 


I, 


‘«¢ Sin no more,” Lady, ‘‘ Sia no more,” 
Thou wert deceiver ever— 
Whether on sea, whether on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 
Yet ‘* Sin” not so, 
Bat thither go 
Where Baccio’s.blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe, 
Into, ‘* Hey for England's money !"’ 


If. 


‘* Sin no more,” Lady, ‘‘ Sin no more,”"— 
Then dumps so dull and heavy 
"Bout fraud by man being never o’er, 
Shall with thy Baccio leave ye ! 
Oh ‘* Sin’’ not so, 
But thither go, 
Where Baccio’s blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, ‘‘ Hey for England's money !” 
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‘ LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Mr. Robinson, whose local knowledge of the country and of its 
transactions, rendered him peculiarly competent to the task, has 
written the; history of ‘the late revolution in Mexico, including a 
narrative of the expedition ef General Mina, with some observations 
on the practicability of opening a commerce between the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans, and on the future. importance of such commerce to 
the civilized world. This interesting work will be published in a few 
weeks. 


Mr. Price, Surgeon and Electrician, has in the Press, and nearly 
ready for publication, an Essay on the Medical Application of Elec- 
tricity and Galvini-m. 


The Society for promoting Christian Knowledge and Church 
Union in the Diocese of St. David's, have adjudged their premium 
of fifty pounds to the Rev. S. C. Wilks, A. M. of Oxford, author of 
‘* Christian Essays,’ ‘‘ Christian Missions,” and of the St. David’s 
Prize Essay for 1811, on the “ Clerical Character,” for the best 
essay on ‘‘ The Necessity of a Church Establishment ina christian 
country for the preservation of christianity among the people, of all 
ranks and denominations ; and on the means of exciting and main- 
taining among its members a spirit of devotion, together with zeal 
for the honour, stability, and influence of the established charch.” 


Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cambridge, 
in 1820, being the first course of Sermons delivered at the Lecture 
founded by the Rev. John Hulse. By the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. 


In the press, an Itinerary of the Rhone, including part of the 
Southern Coast of France. By John Hughes, Esq. A M. of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 


Shortly will be ready, an Attempt to analyse the Automaton Chess 
Player of Mr. de Kempelar, with an easy method of imitating the 
movements of that celebrated figure. Ilfustrated by plates, and ac- 
companied by a copious collection of the Knight's moves over the 
chess board ;—also, : 


Captain Batty’s Narrative of the Campaign of the Left Wing of the 
Allied Army under the Duke of Wellington, from the Passage of the 
Bedasso, in 1813, to the end of the war, 1814. Illustrated by a 
plan of the theatre of war, and twenty views of the scenery in the 
Pyrenees and South of France ; drawn and etched by Captain Batty. 


a _ ___ ____________ 
ERRATUM. 








Page 195, line 13, for ‘ Mr. Edgeworth, however,’ read ‘ Mr. 
Edgeworth's loves, however.’ 
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We have this month more materials for the information of our 
readers than we have room to contain them, and therefore 
shall expatiate as briefly as possible, and defer to our next 
number what may least require immediate notice. 

In the first place, respecting Popish claims to farther power, 
there appear no measures taken at present. O’Connell, in a 
late violent speech at Dublin, recommends that the Papists 
should not prefer auy more petitions to an unreformed Par- 
liament.* We trust that Parliament will, on their part, deter- 
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* The following remarks are from that excellent paper the Hiber- | 
nian Journal, ’ 


“ THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
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‘¢ Messnxs. O'CONNELL AND SHEIL. 


‘‘ Both these individuals have entered the lists, and have figured in 
print daring the last week atthe expense of their Roman Catholic 
Brethren. The first of these ‘ worthies,’ as our readers will perceive, 
by referring to our Number on Wednesday last, has issued his annual 
Proclamation, from his seat of Government, in Merrion-square, and 
recommends his ‘ fellow slaves’ to Petition no longer, &c. &c. Mr. 
Sheil takes fire at this Imperial Mandate, and after calling the capa- 
city, the parity, the integrity, of his opponent into question, he accuses 
him of being actuated by private resentment towards Mr, Plunkett, 
and of sacrificing Catholic Emancipation at the shrine of Rudical Re- 
form, ‘the Repeal of the Union, change of Ministry, &c.&c. Mr. 
’Connell replies on Saturday, by a personal attack, not only on Mr. 
Shiel, but on his friend, Mr. Piunkett ; hecalls the former an ‘ Jambic 
Rhapsedist,! and states that his ‘ awdry and tinsel decorations of melo~ 
dramatic oratory,’ is mere nonsence, Of Mr. Plunkett, he says, that 
he will not allow him to offer any securities to the Established Reli- 

No. 272, Vol. 59, January, 1821. M m 
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mine to grant no farther concessions to unreformed Papists, 
to men who at this moment are, through their priesthood, 
more completely the slaves of the Pope than any man is the 
subject of the reigning monarch, This is the case quite as 





gion, for its preservation, let his predilections on that head be what 
they may ; and with regard to a Veto, he adds— 

* T cannot refer to him on a matter of importance to my religion ; 
above all, I cannot concur, and I will never again concur in giving 
him an opportunity, as the selected organ of the Catholics, to enforce 
measures which the Prelates and the People of Ireland have so te- 
peatedly condemned as in their nature essentially injurious, and possibly 
subversive of our religion.’ 

‘© Asafurther reason for not continuing to Petition, he says that 
the Ministry are desirous to have them do so—and lest he should be 
eccused of any thing like conciliation, he quotes an anecdote in favour 
of his proposition — 

*¢ * It was said long since in the French army, that if a gentleman 
conducted himself well as a Cadet—he would remain a Cadet for life. 
The reason. was obvious—he thus gave useful services at the cheapest 
possible rate ; and thus it willbe with-us. We have only to behave 
ourselves well as petitioners; to be very temperate, and mild, and 
forbearing ; to avoid all agitation, and to be most respectful and sub- 
missive, and we shall be allowed the mighty privilege of continuing 
petitioners and cadets during our existence.’ 

_ ** Whether the Roman Catholics will be satisfied with this puerile 
anecdote in favour of Mr. O'Connell's proposition, is a question which 
they alone can properly answer ; but it appears to us that a man who 
can treat asubjcci which all bis {fraternity deem serious and important, 
with levity, has not their interests, so much as his own personal ag- 
grandizement, in view. With regard to the remaining subjects which 
he introduced in his first Letter, he repeats, that the [mperial Parlia- 
ment, corrupt and profligate as it is, can do nothing to relieve the 
Roman Catholics! because, 

“© Igt—That, an unreformed Parliament has repeatedly rejected 
our petitions without any rational cause, or even any plausible pretence 
for such rejection.’ 

«© © 2d.—That, we have nothing to amend in our political or moral 
conduct, or to alier in our religious principles—and as we cannot im- 
prove our merits we must improve the Parliament, that it may do jus 
tice to those merit>.” 

‘© ¢ 3d.—That, an unreformed Parliament cannot emancipate us, 
because it cannot destroy Cissension among the Irish ; the instrument 
by which the Irish are at present weakened and ruled.’ 

«< Ath._—That, the present administr tion is not one from which 
any accession to public liberty can be expected.’ 

‘© *« Sth.—Thai, the House of Lords in the last Session, devoted 
months of attention to foreign prostitutes and varlets, and refused a2 
hour to the rights of five millions of tellow subjects.’ 
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much in temporal matters as in spiritual; In Ireland: Papists 
dare but obey every mandate of the priesthood. These, again, 
obey their prelates, who take their cue from some accredited 
agent of the Pope’s. The cclibacy, too, of these priests con- 
tributes greatly to this interference. Having no home of their 
own, they are always on. the move among their disciples, and 
spend their time in one cabin after the other, until they become 
intimately acquainted with the secrets of every family. A 
perfect system of espionage is thus established under the mask 
of religion,.which is, in many cases, extended even to Protes- 
tant families. It ts-said that a Jesuit, in disguise as a servant, 
always resided inthe house of Str. Richard Musgrave. Such, 
too, was his dread of personal violence, that in a communica- 
tion which he made to us, he solemnly assured us that his life 
would be endangered if the fact were known. We therefore 
instantly copied out the intelligence, and burnt the letter. 
in England we have no idea of such domestic terrors, and we 





‘‘ Thus, then, may be seen the drift of his arguments—In his anx- 
iety to turn out the present Administration, and to induce the Roman 
Catholics to join ‘ the sevelling chorus’ of reform to accomplish that 
most desirable end, he gives up the favourite plan of petitioning Par- 
liament, hitherto adopted by the Roman Catholics, by telling them 
that it is useless to do so any longer. But as a panacea for this omis- 
sion, he advises them todo what ?—forsooth, as they are not represented, 
he virtually. recommends that they shall pay no taxes to the State ! 
that, as their lives, their properties, their wives, their children, their 
families, their liberties, are no longer worthy of being protected, they 
shall give ‘up all, and not contribute a single shilling towards the exi- 
gencies of that Government, and that Constitution, under which they 
exercise more real practical liberty, and possess more substantial good, 
than the Inhabitants of any Roman State in Europe enjoy under a 
Prince of their own persuasion, and ruled by an Administration, pro- 
fessing their own religious tenets, The mischievous tendency of such 
a doctrine cannot be mistaken ; and while we trust the Roman Catho- 
lics will treat this Gentleman's advice with the contempt which it 
deserves, we‘cannot avoid recommending’ our truly enlightened and 
liberal Protestant Brethren, to be continually on the alert to guard our 
inestimable Constitution, from the incroiachment of every description 
of Sectarians, let their professions be what they may; and we enter- 
tain an ardent hope that the splenetic effusions of those ambitious 
demagogues which create so much termoil] through the country, will 
have the effect of uniting in the bonds of indissoluble fraternity, those 
wavering Members of oar own persuasion, who are weak enough to 
concede to Sectarians those privileges, which experience has proved 
cannot be granted, without danger to the Monarchy, the Constitution, 
and, above all, to our holy religion.” 
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are too slow in believing that they can exist elsewhere. Let, 


then, Papists first reform themselves, let them begin emanci- 
pation at home, and become free themselves from foreign 
influence, ere they claim to be legislators over free men. 

We must not, however, overlook O’Connell’s design in this 
recommendation. By this step he would evidently unite the 
Papists with the Radicals in promoting their reform. But at 
present reform means neither more nor less than revolution, 
and affords us another proof to that well-confirmed : historical 
truth which has been so often inculcated, of the complete 
watit of allegiance among Papists. To any chance of 
promoting the interests of their religion, they are ready to 
sacrifice every duty. In turbulent times they adopt any dis- 
guise to effect their purposes.. In those preceding the great 
rebellion they were extremely active, and whilst some of the 
most respectable families of the Popish persuasion openly and 
sipcerely supported their monarch, the Jesuits and the multi- 
tude joined in the swelling chorus of reform, and are supposed, 
on no despicable evidenge, to have been the secret instigators 
of his murder. Again and again we recommend contempla- 
tion on past events, the details of other times, as the only 
guide in polities. There is nothing new under the sun; the 
thing that haih been is that which shall be, and that which is 
done is that which shall be done. What has uniformly pro- 
duced national good or evil for the six thousand years now 
nearly expired, cannot have changed its nature at this late and 
last hour. ‘The measures advocated by O’Connell are but a 
repetition of Popish manceuvres in {600, and let us take care 
that they have not a similar issue. The Papists of Ireland 
have now made common cause with the radicals of England, 
and they must abide the event. 

Amongst other transmissions which our corréspondents have 
sent us during the last few weeks, is a little trifle entitled, 4 
full and complete Protestant Reply to Sir H.. Lees, by a Minister 
of the Church of England. It is dated Armagh, but printed 
in Dublin. We therefore regard it as a Popish production. 
Not but that there are persons in Ireland calling themselves 
Protestants, whose conduct.is the very reverse of their pro- 
fession. But this is so very futile a reply, that we thiok 
if a Protestant minister could not have made a better, he would 
have been silent. For it is not incumbent on him surely to 
reply to Sir Harcourt. On the Papists it certainly is. So first 
they put forwards Grenadier Stennett, who was, as our readers 
know, instantly foiled. | Here, therefore, they have made ano- 
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ther attempt, and masqued a pop-gun battery. It consists sim- 

ply of four extracts ; one from Luther, one from Thorndike, 

one from Bishop Taylor, and one from Archbishop Usher. 

That from Luther would prove, if it proves any thing, that 

Popery is the true form of ‘christianity. Those who choose to 

believe that this was Luther’s opinion may if they please. 

With respect to Thorndike’s opinion that the Church of Rome Mae 

has enjoined nothing destructive to salvation, we beg leave to be 

: demur, To the passage taken from Bishop S'aylor’s Liberty of i 

, Prophesying, we will make an observation or two, not so much 

for the benefit of this counterfeit as for that of others who 
lately have very unwittingly quoted from that work. 

BE ir kNown, then, unto all men, that Bishop Taylor does 

t not express Ais own sentiments in that volume, but for the sake 

: of persuading the usurping dissenters of his day of the pro- 

: priety of toleration, he has shewn what different sects could or 

might say for themselves, as a proof that truth was not quite 


; so obvious as the persecuting Presbyterians presumed. In this 
* Dissuasive from Popery, it will be found that he did consider 
P addresses made before an image a breach of the second com- 
y mandment. Therefore in the passage quoted from him in. this 


flimsy reply, he speaks in the person of a Romanist only. 
Indeed, the arguments he used for the Anabaptists appeared so 
forcible, that he found himself under the necessity of replying 
oy tothem himself. The words with which he prefaces this 
reply, or appendix, prove the truth of the above statement. 
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‘ Tt concerned not the present design of this book to inquire 
ie whether these men speak true or not. For if they speak pro- 
nd bably, or so as may deceive them that are no fools, it is an 
id argument sufficient to persuade us to pity the erring man that 

is deceived without design, and that is all I ever intended. 
ay But because all men will not understand my purpose, or think 

A my meaning innocent, unless I answer the arguments whieh 
ed I have made or gathered for niine and their adversaries, I will 


rather choose to offend the rules of art than not to ‘fulfil all 
00 @ the requisites of charity.” The good Bishop then pzoceeds to 
v6 @ take off his own arguments. To quote, therefore, Jeremy 
wo @ Taylor's argument, in his Liberty of Prophesying, as the 
tok Bishop’s own private opinion, is childish enough. With ne- 
uid ‘spect to the passage taken from Archbishop Usher, the Arch- 


bishop shall reply for himself. . 


ders “ Archbishop. Usher’s solemnly-recorded Opinion of Popery. 
uno “ The religion of the ‘Papists is superstitious and idolawous— 
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their’ faith and doctrine crroneous and heretical—their churel:, 
In respect of buth, apostolicul. ‘To give them, therefore, a 
toleration, or to consent that they may freely exercise ther 
religion, and profess their faith and doctrine, is-@ grievous: sin, 
and that in two respects— 

“Ist. It is to make ourselves accessary, not only to their 
superstitions, idolatries, and heresies, and, in a word, to all the 
abominations of Popery ; but also, which is consequent of the 
former, to the perdition of the seduced people who perish in 
the deluge of Catholic apostacy. 

‘ 2, To grant them toleration in respect of any money to be 
giveu, or contribution to be made by them, is to set religion to 
sale, and with it the souls of the people, whom Christ our 
Saviour hath redeemed with his most precious bluod—and as it 
is a great sin, so, also, a matter of most dangerous conse- 
quence, the consideratiou whereof we commend to the wise 
and judicious, beseeching the God of Truth to make them 
who are in authority zealous of God’s glory, and of the ad- 

vancement of true religion; zealous and courageous against 
Popery, superstition, and idolatry. 
“ sn cs 5 Archbishop Usher, and eleven other Bishops, 
“ April 23, 1627.” 


We are not, as Protestants, tied down to adopt the opinion 
of any individual. Circumstances, or ignorance, have preju- 
diced some, or misled others. And if relative worship be not 
idolatry, it follows that Julian the Apostate, in particular, and 
the better educated heathens in general, were not idolaters. 
It may, perhaps, be alleged, that a person among the Papists 
is not bound to pray before an image, nor address petitions to 
the dead. Yet surely at the Eucharist he is taught and obliged 
to pay the same marks of external adoration to the bits of 
bread, as he would, or could do to the actual appearance otf 
our Lord and Saviour. Besides, whoever is voluntarily and 
regularly present at prayers to the dead, must certainly be 
deemed to join in those prayers. Hence every member of the 
Romish church necessarily becomes a partaker ‘in all her sins. 
It must also be observed, that the charges made against the 
Church of Rome are not all of them of small importance. 
But some are of deadly sins ; that is, sins certainly destructive 
of salvation. Now it might be thought that wise men would 
not hazard eternity by the commission of at least. doubtful 
acts. And yet what warrant have we for praying to the Virgin 
Mary, or before an image of her and the infant ? . But if eithe! 
of these acts be unscrip’ aral, the agent becomes guilty o! 
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breaking the first or second commandment. That they both 
are violations of those commandments respectively, is the 
avowed opinion of the wisest christians that ever lived. 

We shall now proceed to our promise of laying before our 
readers the substance of Bishop Mant’s Charge, with some 
remarks on a Letter to the Chief Secretary respecting the 
principles advanced therein. And we particularly notice this 
Charge, as being the only one lately published, which has 
dwelt on the subject of Popery. We have, indeed, before us, 
a Charge delivered during the last summer by the Bishop of 
Chester,. in whose diocese Lancashire is included. Itisa 
very classical production, but as it studiously avuids all allu- 
sion to that idolatrous religion, we are sorry to say we cannot 
farther notice it. Dr. Mant, however, is a bishop of very dif- 
ferent feelings, and reminds one of what an apostle might be 
supposed to have done among the idolaters of former days. 
When St. Paul came to Athens, he hesitated not to tell the 
philosophers that they were too superstitious, explaining to 
them the unity of the Godhead, and the folly of image worship. 
We therefore redde, without the smallest surprize, but with 
great satisfaction, this exhortation to a Protestant clergy, that 
they should endeavour the conversion of their idolatrous neigh- 
bours. 

But the following extract will, in the first place, give our 
English readers some idea of the state of the Protestant church 
in Ireland. 


‘¢ About twenty years ago this diocese contained no more 
than thirty-five churches aud three glebe houses : at this time 
it contains forty-five churches complete, with three others in 
the course of building, and thirty-five glebe houses s or, 
speaking of the united dioceses, the number of churches within 
that period has been augmented from thirty-eight to fifty-two, 
and of glebe houses from four to thirty-eight. There is, in- 
deed, no small occasion for further additions in both respects ; 
aud such, I trust, God willing, may in time be efiected. How- 
ever, we have great reason to be thankful for the actual increase 
to Divine Providence ; and, under Providence, both to those 
who contrived such means of improvement in the ecclesiastical 
state of the country; and to those who, by their superinten- 
dence, or by their active exertions, have contributed to carry 
the means into execution. ‘To several of you, my reverend 
brethren, the thanks of the community are due for your dili- 
gence in this § work and labour of love:’ nor less to your late 
respected Diocesan, who was most sincere and indefatigable 
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in his endeavours to multiply the places of religious worship 
within his charge, and to provide for the establishment. and 
continuance of his clergy amongst their respective flocks.” 


Indeed, the paucity of churches, and particularly the rarity 
of resident clergy, both materially conduce to keep the Irish in 
ignorance. The population of that island is known to be very 
great ; large parishes have been thrown together, and Protes- 
tants are frequently obliged to travel many miles to a church. 
Hence the revenues of many rectories there are excessive. 
But by gradually separating these united parishes, building 
additional churches and glebe-houses, the patronage will be 
increased, the clergy become more numerous, and therefore a 
protection to each other, and the want of a resident gentry in 
a great measure supplied. We know parts of England where, 
from local circumstances, .there are no resident gentry, and, 
until lately, few resident clergy, which exhibited marks of 
barbarism, and afforded proofs of immorality, scarcely credible. 
We know places where the Eucharist had not been celebrated 
for years together, or, when celebrated, attended by not more 
than a single individual. Now, if such were the consequences 
where none but Protestants could be found, we may easily con- 
ceive how much worse the case must be where the midnight 
darkness of Popery overspreads the Jand. From this cause 
the Bishop has been obliged to notice several practices usual in 
his diocese which are unknown in England. ‘These are neticed 
with that judgment and moderation which have already distin- 
guished Dr. Mant in this country. We shall not enumerate 
these, although the observations upon the nature of baptism, 
and the propriety of celebrating that sacrament in the pre- 
sence of the congregation, we should certainly have extracted 
from any other charge; but this contains so much peculiar 
matter, that we hasten to lay it before our readers. The fol- 
lowing is the commencement of that part which has attracted 
so much notice. 


“* After all, however, that can be said upon these and other 
matters relating to the public services of religion, in their 
reference to the congregations usually assembled in our 
churches, there is another view of the subject, second only, if 
indeed it be second, to the former, whether in its intrinsic im- 
portance, or in the interest with which it requires us to consi- 
der it. However frequent and regular we may be jn celebra- 
ting the public worship of Almighty God ; however attentive 
may be the congregations which unite with us in that worship ; 
and however earnest all those of competent age may be in dis- 
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charging every call of christian duty; these congregations 
form but an inconsiderable numerical proportion of the per- 
sons for whom we are accountable, as ministers of the gospel 
within our respective cures, to the extent of our power and 
opportunities. The fact is notorious, aud we canvot, if we 
would, shut our eyes to the existence. of it, that a large majo- 
rity of the population of this diocese, in different proportions, 
I understand, in different parts, but still that a very large ma- 
jority of our collective population is ina state of alienation 
from our branch of the Catholic and Apostolical Charch of 
Christ, and in the communion and under the authority of the 
Church of Rome. 

‘¢ Upon this our actual condition I do not suppose that any 
conscientious and intelligent minister of our church can look 
without very painful reflections, accompanied by aa anxious 
desire to exert all the influence which properly belongs to him, 
so far as it can prudently and usefully be exerted, in extending 
the knowledge of pure religion, and contracting the sphere of 
operation of that corrupt system of christian. faith and prac- 
tice, by which he perceives the people committed to his charge 
to be peculiarly beset and entangled. 

‘* You will not, [ am sure, my reverend brethren, regard it 
as an idle or gratuitous assumption, that the removal of ‘the 
errors of the Romish church from the minds of our parish- 
ianers, and the substitution of that reformed code of christian 
truth, which we of the united church of England and [reland 
profess, is a task which, as far as we have power and opportu- 
nity, itis our duty toperform. It is our duty, indeed, abstraet- 
edly, as ministers of the gospel of Christ, from which the 
members of that church have been ‘ removed,’ that they may 
be made professors of ‘ another gospel.’ But it is more espe- 
cially our duty, by virtue of that solemn pledge, by which we 
bind ourselves to our own church on our admissioa'to her 
‘higher ministries.’ 

‘¢ * Of those who are admitted to the order of priestheod, 
the church demands, by the mouth of the Bishop, ‘ will you 
be ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s sword ?’ 
To which each candidate expressly answers, ‘ I will, the Lord 
being my helper. Of the person who is to be consecrated 
Bishop she requires the same engagement in answer to ‘the 
same inquiry, accompanied, however, by an additional and 
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very important particular ; for the Archbishop, in the order of 
consecration, is directed to inquire, ‘ Are you ready, with all 
faithful diligence, to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrine contrary to God’s word ; and both privately 
and openly to call upon.and encourage others to the same ?’ 
The answer corresponds substantially with the former, ‘Iam 
ready, the Lord being my helper.’ 

‘¢ By these engagements, then, we are all and each of us 

ledged, my reverend brethren; you, to be ‘ ready, with all 
faithful diligence, to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines, contrary to God’s word ;’ I, to give proof 
of the same readiness and faithful diligence as yourselves, and 
withal £ both privately and openly to-call upon aud encourage 
you to the same.’ 

‘* This promise, we may observe, is most full and compre- 
hensive : ‘all erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary to 
God’s word,’ we are solemnly pledged to be ‘ ready, with ail 
faithful diligence, to banish and drive away.’ And amongst 
doctrines of this character no one of us, I suppose, will scruple 
to admit that those which peculiarly distinguish the church of 
Rome, come within the scope of our plighted vigilance and 
activity. 

“* But in truth there can be hardly room for questioning the 

osition that they were the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
against which, signally and especially, it was the intention of 
our reformed church to direct, by this engagement, the watch- 
ful and persevering efforts of her ministers. In her nineteenth 
article, which commences the series of those wherein. she 
speaks of christians as members of a religious society,. she 
charges the church of Rome, by name, with that particular 
offence, against which, in the offices of ordination and conse- 
cration, she engages the zeal and activity of her own ministers. 
‘ As‘the church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, have 
erred, so also the church of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith.’ 
And in several of the succeeding articles the charge is sub- 
stantiated by a specification of those ‘ errors in matters of 
faith,’ of those ‘ erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary to 
God’s word,’ which, as in her articles she requires her minis- 
ters expressly to renounce them, so in her offices of, ordination 


and consecration, she engages them to ‘ banish and drive 
> 33 


away. 


That it is the bounden duty of the Protestant clergy to vin- 
dicate the truths of the Reformation most, we suppose, will 
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allow. The dispute is respecting the mode which they must 
‘adopt. It would be lost labour frequently to explain erfors: to 
congregations not inclined to them, and invidious to dwell on 
the vicious lives of the absent. Nor is there less efficacy in 
writing and publishing what the parties concerned will ‘never 
read. Unfortunately this is too much the case with sectarists 
in general, They hear nothing but the drone of their own 
hive. But as Papists are prohibited from reading even the 


‘scriptures themselves, except under the superintendence of 


their priests, much less can it be expected that they should 
study the controversial writings of heretics. No person can 
conceive either the ignorance of the Jower classes in many 
parts of Ireland, or the despotic power exercised by the priest- 
hood over them. Therefore, after proving, as above, the pecu- 
liar duty of the Protestant clergy to oppose Popish errors, the 
Bishop, in the next place, most properly adverts to the only 
manner In which it can be done. 


‘ That ‘ need doth require’ us to have recourse to private 
instruction tor the purpose now under consideration, is, I think, 
an incontrovertible proposition. The spiritual condition of a 
very large proportion of those within our cures notoriously 
demands a remedy ;.but by means of public monition: and 
exhortation it is equally notorious that a remedy cannot be 
applied. The case, therefore, must be submitted to the trial of 
private counsel, or it must be at once given up in despair. 

“ The point, therefore, remaining for investigation and deci- 
sion is, whether ‘ occasion be given’ us of ministering pri- 
vately to the spiritual wants of our deluded people. 

‘‘ I am not blind, my reverend brethren, to the difficulties of 
the case. -I am not insensible of the numerous and great ob- 
stacles to be expected, from ignorance, from superstition, from 
inveterate prejudices, from early predilections, and long-con- 
firmed habits; above all, perhaps, from the subtlety and 
authority of those who are engaged in the ministry of that 
corrupt church whose errors we are anxious to correct. I am 
aware, therefore, that opportunities of improvement may be 
not of obvious occurrence, and that, in all probability, occasion 
must be sought, or it will not be found. Still I am not pre 
pared.to believe that the exercise of our ‘ faithful diligence’ 
in this respect would be altogether ineffectual. The minister 
of the established church is, in many instances at least, pos- 
sessed of means which qualify him to improve the temporal 
condition, to diminish the distresses, and to augment the enjoy- 
ments of his poorer parishioners, and thus to acquire their 
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confidence, and conciliate their affection. His relative situa- 
tion in life renders him an object of respect in their estimation. 
His general information, the result of an ingenuous and en- 
larged education, is calculated to impress them with a_ sense 
of his superior intelligence. And his religious proficiency, 
consequent upon those seriptural and auxiliary studies, which 
he has promised to pursue, cannot but enable him to shew to 
their conviction the comparative merits of the different reli- 
gious systems which are professed by himself and by them. 
Such advantages cannot, as far as ] am capable of judging, be 
brought zealously and vigorously, but prudently withal, and 
temperately, into action, without being blessed with some 
measure of success. Surely the door of the cabin would not 
be obstinately closed against the visits of such a minister; nor 
could the heart of the inhabitant resist the persuasions of dis- 
interested benevolence, of meek condescension, and of learn- 
ing honestly put forth f.r the cause of pure religion, capable of 
unravelling the wiles of an insidious sophistry, and furnished 
with materials of conviction from the armory of christian 
‘truth. 

“ It is true, indeed, for believe me I have not the faintest 
desire to give a specious and delusive view of our condition, or 
to diminish its actual diffeulties, in the estimation either of 
myself or of you ; it is true, I say, that we have impediments, 
physical as well as moral, to encounter, The number of pa- 
rishes, often united into one cure, and the extent and popu- 
lousness of many of our parishes and unions, seem to eall for 
a degree of personal exertion in the pastor greater than he 
may always have it in his power to undergo. Still the appre- 
hension of our inability to do all that we may desire, is not a 
sufficient reason for declining ‘to do any thing that we can. 
If the more remote districts of our charge exceed the scope of 
our personal activity, those which are contiguous to our own 
residences, or which lie at only.a small distanee from us, may 
easily fall within it. Besides, that which is beyond the com- 
pass of our constant, may be an object of our occasional, 
attention. Briefly, and in a word, what is intended to be ad- 
vanced on this head is, that as we most manifestly are not 
engaged to the performance of that which is beyond ‘our 
power, so we cannot reasonably plead such inability as an 
exemption from that with which our powers are commensurate. 
‘ The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few.’ 
Do we, therefore, our faithful diligence to gather in all that we 
ourselves are able : and ‘ pray we,’ at the same time, ‘the Lord 
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of the harvest, that he will send forth’ other * labourers into 
his harvest.’ ” 


Hinc ille Lachryme. Hence the outcry which has beer 
raised in Ireland. Let our readers observe the strange diffe- 
rence of ideas existing in these two neighbouring islands. «In 
England we deem it the duty of a minister to go into the cot- 
tages of the poor, and give them, whenever it can be done, 
private admonition and instruction. In Ireland this very 
duty is bitterly arraigned as a crime, and this crime is called 
proselytism ! Nay more—to astonish an Englishman, be it 
known, that the Chief Secretary of Ireland, Mr. C. Grant, 
is said to have reprimanded the Bishop of Ossory for offending 
in this point. Surely the world is turned upside down, when 
we find a Layman, an honorary professor of all religions, da- 
ring to take so unwarrautable a step. But Dr. Fowler knew 
too well his own daty to submit to the Secretary’s reprimand. 
With proper spirit not only a reply was sent, but the matter 
was brought before the Lord Lieutenant, who, as might be ex- 
pected, disavowed the act of the meddlesome Secretary, and 
approved of his Lordship’s conduct. In the name of - all that 
is religious, what would we here think if Lord Castlereagh 
should send a note to the Bishop of Chester, expressing his 
disapprobation of any disturbance being given to the horde of 
Jesuits at Stonyhurst, and that, however his Lordship might 
lament the progress of Popery in his diocese, and however he 
might conceive himself bound by his episcopal engagements 
to oppose that progress, and to particularly encourage those of 
the clergy who thought the same, still was it the wish of his 
Majesty’s government that these men should be allowed to 
éffect all the mischief they could without opposition, and that 
no cause of disaffection, real or pretended, might be afforded 
to them. Now, we would demand, what would be the feel- 
ings of the Bishop of Chester and the Lancashire clergy, on 
receiving such a mandate ? What would be the sentiments of 
all the Protestant population throughout the island, church- 
men or dissenters? We are all well assured that no Charles 
Grant durst in this country take so insolent a step, and that a 
Bishop would consider tl:e interference as implying a readi- 
ness in himself to desert his duties on a bint from the higher 
powers. 

After discussing, and strongly recommending this important 
measure, his Lordship (the Bishop of Kiilaloe we mean) goes 
on to another measure equally important, the education of the 
poor. ‘Fhis sabject has been so much under examination 
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lately, that it is unnecessary for us to enter now deeply into 
it. Nor indeed does the Bishop. But what is said relative to 
the education of the poor, so far as the clergy are concerned, 

isso well said, and 'so'econcisely, that we shall extract a part 
thereof. 

‘¢ J cannot, in such an address as the present, enter upon a 
detailed examination of many practical ‘questions connected 
with the education of the poor. But as education is noto- 
riously encouraged by different patrons on very different prin- 
ciples, and direeted to very different ends, it may be not unbe- 
coming in me, on the present occasion, to lay before you, my 
reverend brethren, dispassionately and respectfully, but at the 
same time as the fixed result of serious and deliberate inquiry, 
a few cautionary reflections, with a view to a right. understand-. 
ing of the principles on which the education of the poor should 
be conducted, and of the end to which it should be applied. 

“The education of the poor, then, ought, in my judgment, 
to be ‘regarded by us as the instrument, not of political, or 
civil, or merely moral improvement, but of ‘religious improve~ 
ment.: our great and ultimate object in the furtherance of 
their education should be to establish our poorer brethren in 
the knowledge, profession, and practice of the christian reli- 
gion pure and undefiled. The more steadily we proceed upon 
this principle, and the more successfully we labour for the 
attainment of this object, the greater will likewise be the other. 
advantages which our efforts will comprise. Such advantages 
are either necessarily involved in this great and ultimate ob- 
ject, or may be easily rendered incidental to it. If we improve 
our scholars in a practical knowledge of genuine christianity, 
we must inevitably make them better members of society, and 
of the state, in all their various relations. At the same time 
that we su improve them, we may also initiate them in useful 
branches of human knowledge. But it does not appear to me 
that to make the poor decent, orderly, and correct in their 
civil and social relations, abstractedly considered ; still less 
does it appear to me, that to make them good writers or good 
arithmeticians, is the proper rule and scope of our exertions 
in their education. Our business: is, not, indeed, to neglect 
these:advantages, all of them more or less important, and some 
of which, as I have already said, must, and others may, and 
probably will, follow; but our business, mainly, and above all 
other things, is to make them good christians. To this con- 
sideration every other which can be. named is secondary and 


subordinate. 
‘© Now, professionally speaking, my reverend brethren, we 
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bear a two-fold character: we are ministers of the gospel, and 
we are ministers of the pure and apostolical branch of the 
church of Christ established in. this kingdom; or, to speak, 
perhaps, more correctly, we are ministers of the gospel agree- 
ably to the sense of our national church. That religion. we 
believe to be sound religion, that we believe. to be genuine 
christianity, which is. embodied in the liturgy and articles of 
our church. To that form of our holy faith we have solemnly 
declared our willing and spontaneous consent, inasmuch as it 
is altogether, and in its several parts, agreeable to the word of 
God ;’ and conformably to this we have obliged ourselves, in 
our holy funciion, to ‘ give our faithful diligence, always so to 
minister the doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline. of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this church and 
realm hath received the same, according to the commandments 
of God, so that we may teach the people committed to our 
cure and charge, with all diligence to keep and observe the 
same.’ Itis not, then, religion, according to any confused 
and indeterminate notion of it ; it is not christianity, according 
to the system of this or that individual or sect ; but it is the 
religion of Christ, in its several departments of ‘ doctrine, 
sacraments, and discipline,’ and that, not only ‘ as the Lord 
hath commanded,’ but ‘as this church and realm hath received 
the same, according to the commandments of God,’ which we 
are commissioned to * teach the people committed to our cure 
and charge ;’ to bind it upon their belief, and to interweave it 
into their practice. And accordingly it is the religion of 
Christ, thus distributed and understood, which we are required 
by our professional obligations to take for our guiding principle 
and our ultimate object, in promoting the education of the 
poor.” 


After some farther observations, reference is made to the 
state of opinion on religious subjects, and to the probable 
interference of the Popish priesthood, as ordered by a late bull 
of the Pope’s. The Bishop therefore adds, 


© To all this it will probably be objected, that, if we attempt 
to instruct upon principles such as these, we shall find no scho- 
lars to receive our instructions. Efforts will probably be made 


to impede us. And yet I cannot hastily believe, that if schools * 


were generally established amongst us, according to that most 
beautiful and efficacious method of instruction pursued in the 
national schools of England ; furnished with a sufficient num- 
ber of children, to exemplify, in some degree, the excellence 
of the system ; supplied with suitable encouragement for pro- 
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ficiency in learning, for cleanliness, punctuality, attention, 
industry, and general good conduct ; so modified as not to give 
a violent shock to the prejudices of the people, but seeured at 
the same time by wholesome provisions from tlie treachery of 
a latitudinarian creed, and the disorders of ecclesiastical mis- 
rule or anarchy ; conducted in a spirit of meekness, patience, 
indulgence, and conciliation ; and withal recommended to the 
good will_of the poor by the personal intervention and kind 
offices of their more opulent neighbours, as well as of the 
parochial clergy. I eannot hastily believe, I say, under circum- 
‘stances such as these, that our endeavours for religious im- 
provement, though they might be oecasionally and partially 
impeded, would be totally and ultimately frustrated; or that, 
though they might for a time be deprived of their full effect, 
they would fail of producing a considerable portion even of 
immediate good. I cannot hastily believe, but that prejudice 
would gradually recede before the perception of real and sub- 
stantial benefits, and that the influence of an arbitrary, an 
irrational, and an interested comtroul would sink in competition 
with the mild persuasions of pure and genuine benevolence, 
speaking in the language of christian charity, -of reason, and 
common sense. Let tt, however, be allowed, that the result 
might possibly be incommensurate, with our desires F will not 
say, but with our reasonable expectations. Still the concession 
that it might be so, should not be sufficient for inducing us to 
forbear or to deviate from the course which our conscience, 
informed by the best exercise of our understanding, testifies to 
be right. After all the care which we can bestow in planting 
and in watering, it is God who giveth or withholdeth the in- 
crease. In that dispensation, whatever it be, it is our part 
cheerfully to acquiesce. Nevertheless, we ought not, from a 
timid. distrust of our success, to relinquish those exertions 
which we honestly believe to be in the line of our duty ; nor 
ought we, from a motive of worldly policy, to compromise or 
endanger those principles, of the soundness of which we are 
deliberately convinced, and which we are pledged to be faithful 
im upholding.” ; | 


_. This advice is consistent and conscientious. We cannot 
doubt but it must be approved by every one sincerely attached 
to our reformed church, who cordially embrace religion as the 
revealed will of God, not as a political establishment, nor a 
popular and fashionable system. | | 

That sentiments such as these should escape animadversion, 
his Lordship, we are convinced, never expected. They are 
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far too remote from that, plausible ngpralicy which has been 
so much recommended, Opinions here are distinguished into 
truth and falsehood,. and the clergy exhorted, to support with 
zeal what they have acknowledged to be the truth. The chie: 
opposition which has come to our knowledge is 9 publication 
entitled; Letter to the Fes Honourable Charles. Grant, from 
an Trish Layman of the Established Church, on the Subject of 4 
Charge, &c. &c, The letter is anonymous, and of course on 
this side of the channel we have little ground for guessing at 
the author. It struek us, however, on the perusal, not impos- 
sibly to be a letter from Grant Charles to Charles Grant. 
Whether this be or be not the case, or. whether it be eompoged 
ander his auspices only, or whether addressed to the Chief 
Secretary from a knowledge that it inculcates sentiments con- 
genial with his, we know not, nor need we inquire. Wpon 
what grounds a layman thinks himself called upon, especially 
if in a private capacity, to animadvert-upon the instructions a 
bishop gives to his clergy on matters purely spiritual, we are 
totally at.a loss to conceive. He tells us, p. 5, 


' € T therefore proceed at once, though with reluctance, to those 
points on which I differ from the Bishop of Killaloe. I differ as to 
the nature and extent of responsibility which their station casts u 
the prelates and parochial clergy of our church.—I dissent from his 
opinion of the line of conduct which these are called on to adopt 
towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland; and disapprove of the 
matter, tone, and scope of the observations, which are applied, and 
that so publicly, to this large portion of our fellow-subjects.” | 
What then? Is it of the slightest consequence to Bishop 
Maat, to his clergy, or to the nation, whether Blank Dash, 
Esq. approves or disapproves of the charge in question ? 
What qualifications has this layman for entering upon the 
examination ? What should induce him, above all the sons 
of Erin, thus to enter his protest ? No doubt several persons, 
even of the established: church, sincerely differ from their 


bishop on some subject or other ; but surely it is strange, may . 


we not add unprincipled, for a layman of one diocese thus 
publicly to arraign the advice given by the bishoR of another to 
his clergy. If there be such a duty as spiritua obedience tp 
those who rule over us, can there be a more palpable breach of 
that duty than the one committed y this publication? If a 
bishop, in his charge or discourses, denied or undermined a 
article of faith, zeal for christian truth would indeed then justify 
such measures as might expose the denial, and frustrate the 
attempt... But in this case nothing of the kind is pretended. 
If a Papist or Dissenter had chosen to animadvert on thi 
charge; they would have been free from apy breach of at least 
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acknowledged duty. But this is a man who tells us that he is 
a true member of the established church, and takes upon him, 
in fact, to dictate to a bishop what he ought’ to say. The bishop 
recommends the laity in Ireland to make audible responses, 

as in England, and we might add, as was done in the primitive 
church. The layman, forsooth, is of a different opinion, and 
must needs tell the world so. If such conduct be not an* 
unwarrantable intrusion, if it be not a gross and wilful breach 
of a layman’s obedience to the pastors of his church, we 
earnestly request our layman, when he writes again, to inform 
us what is. 

But, as might be expected, the layman shews gross ignorahce 
of the subject upon which he would dictate. In p. 7, we have 
the following paragraph. 

‘« But while there is a sense, and a most important one, in which 
the Protestant is exclusively our established church, there is another, 
and not an unimportant sense, in which the Roman Catholic also is, 
in Ireland, an established church. If that be established, which the 
law allows, acknowledges, and protects,—then is the Roman Catholic 
an established church amongst us. We have established the ascend- 
ancy of the Protestant, the inferiority of the Roman Catholic church ; ° 
and the lawfulness, the respectability, the sacredness of both.” 


Now to tolerate is not to approve or to establish. ‘To pro- 
fess different opinions is lawful, so far as man is concerned, for 
this reason. If the government were infallibly certain that 
the religion of the state was the only true religion, yet as it 
could not be infallibly ascertained what might be the motives 
of those who dissented from it, whether weakness of intellect, 
prejudice of education, or any “other guileless cause, it: must 
tolerate them on the principles of common justice. But the 
British government, so far from acknowledging the lawfulness, 
respectability, and sacredness of Popery, has, in the strongest 
terms, declared the utmost abhorrence of its principles and 
practices, With respect to what he observes in the following 
passage on Maynooth college, we concede that it is an anomaly 
exceedingly absurd, and an opprobrium upon our legislature. 
Next we have much irrelevant matter too stupid to require 
notice, until, at last, we come toa tirade against a proselytizing 
spirit. We ‘hoped to have met with some definition why this 
is so very wicked. All that we can learn, and we can make no- 
thing out but this, is, that if a minister of any rank endeavour 
to convince of error a Papist, or Socinian, or Arian, &c. &c. 
he is agitated by the diabolical spirit of proselytizing. That 
‘none may suspect us of misrepresentation, (a very:probable 
suspicion, because hitherto, pace tanti viri, as our learned lay 
‘theologian, we had considered proselytism as something like 
an apostolic duty) we give a passage from p. 16. 
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“ Ts it the duty of every pastor, to turn his dissenting brother from 
any errors, (even short of infidelity) in which he holds him to be 
involved ?>—Then it might be the duty of the Bishop; in whose diocese, 
or of the Rector, in whose parish, he happened to reside, to labour 
for the conversion of the French, or Spanish, or Turkish, or Persian 
Embassador or his suite ; for some of these are infidels, and the best 
of them are Papists, Is an Irish Roman Catholic subject, since the 
repeal of the penal laws, more liable to be reviled or teased, or 
wheedled or disputed out of his religion, than an alien, and disbeliever 


in the Christian dispensation ?—I should think, for my part, he 
was not.” , 


Then follows more tirade, so ineffably silly, that we must 
pass it over in silence. But on the subject of proselytism-we 
would just add afew words. It is the duty of every christian, 
particularly of those who are ordained to the ministry, to sup- 
port truth and abate falsehood, by all lawful means, and with a 
proper regard to propriety as circumstances may be. Whether 
this duty be exercised by Papist, Protestant, or Deist, it will 
never excite displeasure nor surprise, except in the inconside- 
rate, the bigot, or the ignorant. Of course each party will 


. promote what he deems truth, which, by the discussion, becomes 


more evident. We deprecate only the endeavours of the Po- 
pish priesthood to prevent reflection and inquiry among their 
devotees. A Protestant minister, confident in the strength of 
his cause, would willingly allow any Popish tracts to be disse- 
minated among his flock, on condition that Protestant. tracts 
might be as freely read by the opposing party. The layman, 


therefore, knows nothing even of his own side of the question 
when he exclaims, 


Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam. 


The layman continues to wander from topic to topic in so 
desultory a manner, and gravely to put questions which seem 
to answer themselves, that we are quite at a loss how to follow 
him. . So completely is he a stranger to the subject that he 
would advocate,as to quote the destruction of religion in 
France for the protection of Popery in Ireland. In France 
christianity perished in consequence of the absurdities and 
superstitions of Popery. Voltaire and his party did little more 
than direct the public attention to them. So palpable were 
these enormities, so perfectly irrational, that when people came 
to reflect, they revolted at once from christianity altogether, 
and stood not to separate the. chaff from the wheat. The 
higher ranks and the educated classes led the way, the lower 
and the ignorant quickly followed. How different has been 
the result in this country, and among a people remarkably 
addicted to reading and discussion. Similar attempts were 
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indeed here made to promote infidelity. To these attempts, 
which, for want of other matter in our reformed christianity, 
were necessarily confined-to doubts on mysterious points, replies 
s0 satisfactory were continually given, that religion shone forth 
with unusual splendour. The higher and best educated classes 
laid aside their former indifference, and, thus called upon to 
decide, generously manifested their firm conviction of christian’ 
truths. So that these deistical efforts have perverted the most 
ignorant amongst us only, who probably are quite as much 
seduced by the prospect of plunder as by religious sophistry, 
Why are Romish priests so exceedingly solicitous to prevent 
the education of their people, and, where they cannot prevent 
it, of shutting out every hint against the doctrines of Popery ? 
From the efforts now going on all ranks will be made to think 
upon these subjects. Surely, then, it is the duty of a bishop 
to take care that they think rightly. 

Next we have something between joke and earnest relative 
to the mode of education to be pursued in the chartered Pro- 
testant schools. Here our layman would advise that in these 
schools particularly appropriated for the inculcation of Protes- 
tant truths, a kind of general deism should be taught to con- 
ciliate the enemies of our church. Are we to sacrifice the 
souls of our own children as a peace offering ? How absurd, 
how canting are these outcries about conciliation, and libera- 
lity, and bigotry. Personal hostility should never be incul- 
cated, but surely truth must never be given up on any pretence 
whatever. What have we to do with our enemies? Let us 
take care of our friends. Lastly; our layman, in the plenitude 
of his wisdom and extensive acquaintance with the subject on 
which he treats, very gravely warns, (of all men in the world) 
Dr. Mant ! against an alliance with Puritans. This shallow 
seribbler,-for such we must regard him, recommends an alli- 
ance with Papists, our inveterate foes, and then seriously argues 
against shewing any favour to dissenting Protestants. We 
think there is no need to seek alliance with either. “Our 
church, seated: upon a rock, will bid defiance to all opponents, 
if her sons will but stand to their posts, and betray not her 
cause by pusillanimously calling in the aid of any secret foe. 
Yet’ who would warn Dr. Mant against those sectarists whose 
principles -have been by him so completely exposed ? Perhaps 
this learned layman, this instructor of bishops, this prompter 
of the Chief Secretary, never, heard of certain Bampton Lec- 
tures, and. other discourses, by the Vicar of Coggershall. 
Surely on these grounds we may cengure the letter before us as 
equally impertinent and irrelevant. | 








